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Abraham  Lincoln 

After  the   Original  Erching  by  Thomas  Johnson. 

This  Study  zvas  Based  on  the  Beautiful  Photograph 
taken  by  Alexander  Hesler  in  iS6i,  and  En- 
grazed  for  the  Republican   Club  of  Xen:  York. 
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The 
Influence  of  Abraham  Lincoln' 

ON  THE  1 2th  of  February,  1809,  two 
babes  were  born — one  in  the  woods  of 
Kentucky,  amid  the  hardships  and 
poverty  of  pioneers;  one  in  England,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth  and  culture.  One  was  edu- 
cated in  the  University  of  Nature,  the  other  at 
Cambridge.  One  associated  his  name  with  the 
enfranchisement  of  labor,  with  the  emancipation 
of  millions,  with  the  salvation  of  the  Republic. 
He  is  known  to  us  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
other  broke  the  chains  of  superstition  and  filled 
the  world  with  intellectual  light,  and  he  is 
known  as  Charles  Darwin. 

Nothing  is  grander  than  to  break  chains  from 
the  bodies  of  men — nothing  nobler  than  to  de- 
stroy the  phantoms  of  the  soul.  Because  of 
these  two  men  the  nineteenth  century  is  illustri- 
ous. 

A  few  men  and  women  make  a  nation  glorious 
— Shakespeare  made   England   immortal,  Vol- 

1  Copyright  1894  by  R.  G.  Ingersoll.  Printed  from  The  Dres- 
den Edition  of  "  The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Ingersoll " 
by  special  permission. 
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taire  civilized  and  humanized  France;  Goethe, 
Schiller  and  Humboldt  lifted  Germany  into  the 
light.  Angelo,  Raphael,  Galileo  and  Bruno 
crowned  with  fadeless  laurel  the  Italian  brow, 
and  now  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the 
Great  Republic  is  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Every  generation  has  its  heroes,  its  icono- 
clasts, its  pioneers,  its  ideals.  The  people  al- 
ways have  been  and  still  are  divided,  at  least 
into  classes — the  many,  who  with  their  backs  to 
the  sunrise  worship  the  past,  and  the  few,  who 
keep  their  faces  toward  the  dawn — the  many, 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is;  the  few, 
who  labor  and  suffer  for  the  future,  for  those  to 
be,  and  who  seek  to  rescue  the  oppressed,  to 
destroy  the  cruel  distinctions  of  caste,  and  to 
civilize  mankind. 

Yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liberator 
of  one  age  becomes  the  oppressor  of  the  next. 
His  reputation  becomes  so  great — he  is  so  re- 
vered and  worshipped — that  his  followers,  in  his 
name,  attack  the  hero  who  endeavors  to  take  an- 
other step  in  advance. 

The  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  forgetting  the 
justice  for  which  they  fought,  put  chains  upon 
the  limbs  of  others,  and  in  their  names  the  lovers 
of  liberty  were  denounced  as  ingrates  and 
traitors. 
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During  the  Revolution  our  fathers  to  justify 
their  rebellion  dug  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  hu- 
man rights  and  planted  their  standard  there. 
They  declared  that  all  men  were  entitled  to 
liberty  and  that  government  derived  its  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  But  when 
victory  came,  the  great  principles  were  forgot- 
ten and  chains  were  put  upon  the  limbs  of  men. 
Both  of  the  great  political  parties  were  con- 
trolled by  greed  and  selfishness.  Both  were  the 
defenders  and  protectors  of  slavery.  For  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  these  parties  had 
control  of  the  Republic.  The  principal  object 
of  both  parties  was  the  protection  of  the  infam- 
ous institution.  Both  were  eager  to  secure  the 
Southern  vote  and  both  sacrificed  principle  and 
honor  upon  the  altar  of  success. 

At  last  the  Whig  part\'  died  and  the  Repub- 
lican was  born.  This  party  was  opposed  to  the 
further  extension  of  slavery.  The  Democratic 
party  of  the  South  wished  to  make  the  "divine 
institution"  national — while  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  wanted  the  question  decided  by  each 
territory  for  itself. 

Each  of  these  parties  had  conservatives  and 
extremists.  The  extremists  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  in  the  rear  and  wished  to  go  back; 
the  extremists  of  the  Republican  party  were  in 
the  front,  and  wished  to  go  forward.     The  ex- 
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treme  Democrat  was  willing  to  destroy  the 
Union  for  the  sake  of  slavery,  and  the  extreme 
Republican  was  willing  to  destroy  the  Union 
for  the  sake  of  liberty. 

Neither  party  could  succeed  without  the  votes 
of  its  extremists. 

This  was  the  condition  in  1858-60. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  child  his  parents  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  A  few  trees 
were  felled — a  log  hut  open  to  the  south,  no 
floor,  no  window,  was  built — a  little  land 
plowed  and  here  the  Lincolns  lived.  Here  the 
patient,  thoughtful,  silent,  loving  mother  died 
— died  in  the  wide  forest  as  a  leaf  dies,  leaving 
nothing  to  her  son  but  the  memory  of  her  love. 

In  a  few  years  the  family  moved  to  Illinois. 
Lincoln  then  almost  grown,  clad  in  skins,  with 
no  woven  stitch  upon  his  body — walking  and 
driving  the  cattle.  Another  farm  was  opened 
— a  few  acres  subdued  and  enough  raised  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Lincoln  quit 
the  farm — went  down  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi as  a  hand  on  a  flat-boat — afterward  clerked 
in  a  country  store — then  in  partnership  with 
another  bought  the  store — failed.  Nothing 
left  but  a  few  debts — learned  the  art  of  sur- 
veying— made  about  half  a  living  and  paid 
something  on  the  debts — read  law — admitted 
to    the    bar — tried    a    few    small    cases — nomi- 
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nated  for  the  Legislature  and  made  a  speech. 

This  speech  was  in  favor  of  a  tariff,  not  only 
for  revenue,  but  to  encourage  American  manu- 
facturers and  to  protect  American  workingmen. 
Lincoln  knew  then  as  well  as  we  do  now,  that 
everything,  to  the  limits  of  the  possible,  that 
Americans  use  should  be  produced  by  the 
energy,  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Americans.  He 
knew  that  the  more  industries  we  had,  the 
greater  variety  of  things  we  made,  the  greater 
would  be  the  development  of  the  American 
brain.  And  he  knew  that  great  men  and  great 
women  are  the  best  things  that  a  nation  can  pro- 
duce,— the  finest  crop  a  country  can  possibly 
raise. 

He  knew  that  a  nation  that  sells  raw  material 
will  grow  ignorant  and  poor,  while  the  people 
who  manufacture  will  grow  intelligent  and  rich. 
To  dig,  to  chop,  to  plow,  requires  more  muscle 
than  mind,  more  strength  than  thought. 

To  invent,  to  manufacture,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  forces  of  nature — this  requires  thought, 
talent,  genius.  This  develops  the  brain  and 
gives  wings  to  the  imagination. 

It  is  better  for  Americans  to  purchase  from 
Americans,  even  if  the  things  purchased  cost 
more. 

If  we  purchase  a  ton  of  steel  rails  from  Eng- 
land for  twenty  dollars,  then  we  have  the  rails 
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and  England  the  money.  But  if  we  buy  a  ton 
of  steel  rails  from  an  American  for  twenty-five 
dollars,  then  America  has  both  the  rails  and  the 
money. 

Judging  from  the  present  universal  depres- 
sion and  the  recent  elections,  Lincoln,  in  his 
first  speech,  stood  on  solid  rock  and  was  abso- 
lutely right.  Lincoln  was  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nature — educated  by  cloud  and  star 
— by  field  and  winding  stream — by  billowed 
plains  and  solemn  forests — by  morning's  birth 
and  death  of  day — by  storm  and  night — by  the 
ever  eager  Spring — by  Summer's  wealth  of  leaf 
and  vine  and  flower — the  sad  and  transient 
glories  of  the  Autumn  woods — and  Winter, 
builder  of  home  and  fireside,  and  whose  storms 
without,  create  the  social  warmth  within. 

He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  po- 
litical questions  of  the  day — heard  them  dis- 
cussed at  taverns  and  country  stores,  at  voting 
places  and  courts  and  on  the  stump.  He  knew 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against,  and  no  man 
of  his  time  was  better  equipped  for  intellectual 
conflict.  He  knew  the  average  mind — the 
thoughts  of  the  people,  the  hopes  and  prejudices 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  had  the  power  of  ac- 
curate statement.  He  was  logical,  candid  and 
sincere.  In  addition,  he  had  the  "touch  of  na- 
ture that  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
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In  1858  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
against  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

The  extreme  Democrats  would  not  vote  for 
Douglas,  but  the  extreme  Republicans  did  vote 
for  Lincoln.  Lincoln  occupied  the  middle 
ground,  and  was  the  compromise  candidate  of 
his  own  party.  He  lived  for  many  years  in 
the  intellectual  territory'  of  compromise — in  a 
part  of  our  country  settled  by  Northern  and 
Southern  men — where  Northern  and  Southern 
ideas  met,  and  the  ideas  of  the  two  sections  were 
brought  together  and  compared. 

The  sympathies  of  Lincoln,  his  ties  of  kin- 
dred, were  with  the  South.  His  convictions. 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  ideals,  were  with  the 
North.  He  knew  the  horrors  of  slaver\',  and  he 
felt  the  unspeakable  ecstasies  and  glories  of  free- 
dom. He  had  the  kindness,  the  gentleness,  of 
true  greatness,  and  he  could  not  have  been  a 
master;  he  had  the  manhood  and  independence 
of  true  greatness,  and  he  could  not  have  been 
a  slave.  He  was  just,  and  was  incapable  of  put- 
ting a  burden  upon  others  that  he  himself  would 
not  willingly  bear. 

He  was  merciful  and  profound,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  read  the  history  of  the 
world  to  know  that  liberty  and  slavery  could 
not  live  in  the  same  nation,  or  in  the  same  brain. 
Lincoln  was  a  statesman.     And  there  is  this  dif- 
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ference  between  a  politician  and  a  statesman. 
A  politician  schemes  and  works  in  every  way 
to  make  the  people  do  something  for  him.  A 
statesman  wishes  to  do  something  for  the  peo- 
ple. With  him  place  and  power  are  means  to 
an  end,  and  the  end  is  the  good  of  his  country. 

In  this  campaign  Lincoln  demonstrated  three 
things — first,  that  he  was  the  intellectual  su- 
perior of  his  opponent;  second,  that  he  was 
right;  and  third,  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  Illinois  were  on  his  side. 

In  i860  the  Republic  reached  a  crisis.  The 
conflict  between  liberty  and  slavery  could  no 
longer  be  delayed.  For  three-quarters  of  a 
century  the  forces  had  been  gathering  for  the 
battle. 

After  the  Revolution,  principle  was  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  gain.  The  Constitution  contra- 
dicted the  Declaration.  Liberty  as  a  principle 
was  held  in  contempt.  Slavery  took  possession 
of  the  Government.  Slavery  made  the  laws, 
corrupted  courts,  dominated  Presidents  and  de- 
moralized the  people. 

I  do  not  hold  the  South  responsible  for  slav- 
ery any  more  than  I  do  the  North.  The  fact 
is,  that  individuals  and  nations  act  as  they  must. 
There  is  no  chance.  Back  of  every  event — of 
every  hope,  prejudice,  fancy  and  dream — of 
every  opinion  and  belief — of  every  vice  and  vir- 
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tue — of  every  smile  and  curse,  is  the  efficient 
cause.  The  present  moment  is  the  child,  and 
the  necessary  child,  of  all  the  past. 

Northern  politicians  wanted  office,  and  so 
they  defended  slavery;  Northern  merchants 
wanted  to  sell  their  goods  to  the  South,  and  so 
they  were  the  enemies  of  freedom.  The 
preacher  wished  to  please  the  people  who  paid 
his  salary,  and  so  he  denounced  the  slave  for  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  position  in  which  the 
good  God  had  placed  him. 

The  respectable,  the  rich,  the  prosperous,  the 
holders  of  and  the  seekers  for  office,  held  liberty 
in  contempt.  They  regarded  the  Constitution 
as  far  more  sacred  than  the  rights  of  men. 
Candidates  for  the  presidency  were  applauded 
because  they  had  tried  to  makes  slave  States  of 
free  territory,  and  the  highest  court  solemnly 
and  ignorantly  decided  that  colored  men  and 
women  had  no  rights.  Men  who  insisted  that 
freedom  was  better  than  slavery,  and  that  moth- 
ers should  not  be  robbed  of  their  babes,  were 
hated,  despised  and  mobbed.  Mr.  Douglas 
voiced  the  feelings  of  millions  when  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted 
up  or  down.  Upon  this  question  the  people, 
a  majority  of  them,  were  almost  savages. 
Honor,  manhood,  conscience,  principle — all 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  office. 
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From  the  heights  of  philosophy — standing 
above  the  contending  hosts,  above  the  prejudices, 
the  sentimentalities  of  the  day — Lincoln  was 
great  enough  and  brave  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  utter  these  prophetic  words: 

"  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  1 
believe  this  Government  cannot  permanently  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union 
to  be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall; 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  all  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either  the 
opponents  of  slaver}^  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, or  its  advocates  will  push  it  further  until 
it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well 
as  new,  North  as  well  as  South." 

This  declaration  was  the  standard  around 
which  gathered  the  grandest  political  party  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  this  declaration  made 
Lincoln  the  leader  of  that  vast  host. 

In  this,  the  first  great  crisis,  Lincoln  uttered 
the  victorious  truth  that  made  him  the  foremost 
man  in  the  Republic. 

The  Republican  party  nominated  him  for  the 
presidency  and  the  people  decided  at  the  polls 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  could  not 
stand,  and  that  slavery  had  cursed  soul  and  soil 
enough. 
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It  is  not  a  common  thing  to  elect  a  really 
great  man  to  fill  the  highest  official  position.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  great  Presidents  have  been 
chosen  by  accident.  Probably  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  say  that  they  were  the  favorites  of  a  happy 
chance. 

The  average  man  is  afraid  of  genius.  He 
feels  as  an  awkward  man  feels  in  the  presence 
of  a  sleight-of-hand  performer.  He  admires 
and  suspects.  Genius  appears  to  carry  too  much 
sail — to  lack  prudence,  has  too  much  courage. 
The  ballast  of  dullness  inspires  confidence. 

By  a  happy  chance  Lincoln  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  spite  of  his  fitness — and  the  pa- 
tient, gentle,  just  and  loving  man  was  called 
upon  to  bear  as  great  a  burden  as  man  has  ever 
borne. 

Then  came  another  crisis — the  crisis  of  Se- 
cession and  Civil  war. 

Again  Lincoln  spoke  the  deepest  feeling  and 
the  highest  thought  of  the  Nation.  In  his  first 
message  he  said: 

"  The  central  Idea  of  secession  Is  the  essence  of 
anarchy." 

He  also  showed  conclusively  that  the  North 
and  South,  in  spite  of  secession,  must  remain 
face  to  face — that  physically  they  could  not 
separate — that  they  must  have  more  or  less  com- 
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merce,  and  that  this  commerce  must  be  carried 
on  either  between  the  two  sections  as  friends, 
or  as  aliens. 

This  situation  and  its  consequences  he  pointed 
out  to  absolute  perfection  in  these  words: 

"  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can 
make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  en- 
forced between  allies  than  laws  among  friends?  " 

After  having  stated  fully  and  fairly  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  conflict,  after  having  said  enough 
to  satisfy  any  calm  and  thoughtful  mind,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  hearts  of  America. 
Probably  there  are  few  finer  passages  in  litera- 
ture than  the  close  of  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

"  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  pas- 
sion may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds 
of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory  stretch- 
ing from  every  battlefield  and  patriotic  grave  to 
every  loving  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this 
broad  land,  will  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better 
angels  of  our  nature." 

These  noble,  these  touching,  these  pathetic 
words,  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of  rebel- 
lion, in  the  midst  of  spies  and  conspirators — sur- 
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rounded  by  but  few  friends,  most  of  whom  were 
unknown,  and  some  of  whom  were  wavering 
in  their  fidelity — at  a  time  when  secession  was 
arrogant  and  organized,  when  patriotism  was 
silent,  and  when,  to  quote  the  expressive  words 
of  Lincoln  himself,  "Sinners  were  calling  the 
righteous  to  repentance." 

When  Lincoln  became  President,  he  was  held 
in  contempt  by  the  South — underrated  by  the 
North  and  East — not  appreciated  even  by  his 
cabinet — and  yet  he  was  not  only  one  of  the 
wisest,  but  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind. 
Knowing  that  he  had  the  right  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  Union  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories — knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
the  secessionists  were  in  the  wrong,  he  also  knew 
that  they  had  sympathizers  not  only  in  the 
North,  but  in  other  lands. 

Consequently,  he  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  South  should  fire  the  first 
shot,  should  do  some  act  that  would  solidify  the 
North,  and  gain  for  us  the  justification  of  the 
civilized  world. 

He  proposed  to  give  food  to  the  soldiers  at 
Sumter.  He  asked  the  advice  of  all  his  cabi- 
net on  this  question,  and  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Montgomery  Blair,  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, giving  their  reasons  in  writing.  In  spite  of 
this,  Lincoln  took  his  own  course — endeavored 
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to  send  the  supplies,  and  while  thus  engaged, 
doing  his  simple  duty,  the  South  commenced 
actual  hostilities  and  fired  on  the  fort.  The 
course  pursued  by  Lincoln  was  absolutely  right, 
and  the  act  of  the  South  to  a  great  extent  solidi- 
fied the  North,  and  gained  for  the  Republic 
the  justification  of  a  great  number  of  people  in 
other  lands. 

At  that  time  Lincoln  appreciated  the  scope 
and  consequences  of  the  impending  conflict. 
Above  all  other  thoughts  in  his  mind  was  this: 

"  This  conflict  will  settle  the  question,  at  least  for 
centuries  to  come,  whether  man  is  capable  of  govern- 
ing himself,  and  consequently  is  of  greater  importance 
to  the  free  than  to  the  enslaved." 

He  knew  what  depended  on  the  issue  and 
said: 

*'  We  shall  nobly  save,  or  meanly  lose,  the  last,  best 
hope  of  earth." 

Then  came  a  crisis  in  the  North.  It  became 
clearer  and  clearer  to  Lincoln's  mind,  day  by 
day,  that  the  Rebellion  was  slavery,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  border  States  on  the 
side  of  the  Union.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  emancipation  and  coloniza- 
tion— a  scheme  by  which  the  owners  of  slaves 
should  be  paid  the  full  value  of  what  they  called 
their  "property." 
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He  knew  that  if  the  border  States  agreed  to 
gradual  emancipation,  and  received  compensa- 
tion for  their  slaves,  they  would  be  forever  lost 
to  the  Confederacy,  whether  secession  succeeded 
or  not.  It  was  objected  at  the  time,  by  some, 
that  the  scheme  was  far  too  expensive ;  but  Lin- 
coln, wiser  than  his  advisers — far  wiser  than  his 
enemies — demonstrated  that  from  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  his  course  was  best. 

He  proposed  that  $400  be  paid  for  slaves,  in- 
cluding men,  women  and  children.  This  was 
a  large  price,  and  yet  he  showed  how  much 
cheaper  it  was  to  purchase  than  to  carry  on  the 
war. 

At  that  time,  at  the  price  mentioned,  there 
were  about  $750,000  worth  of  slaves  in  Dela- 
ware. The  cost  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  at 
least  two  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  and  for  one- 
third  of  one  day's  expenses,  all  the  slaves  in 
Delaware  could  be  purchased.  He  also  showed 
that  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  could  be  bought,  at  the 
same  price,  for  less  than  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  for  eighty-seven  days. 

This  was  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have 
been  proposed,  and  yet  such  was  the  madness 
of  the  South,  such  the  indignation  of  the  North, 
that  the  advice  was  unheeded. 

Again,  in  July,  1862,  he  urged  on  the  Repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  border  States  a  scheme  of  grad- 
ual compensated  emancipation;  but  the  Repre- 
sentatives were  too  deaf  to  hear,  too  blind  to  see. 

Lincoln  always  hated  slavery,  and  yet  he  felt 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  his  position.  In 
his  first  message  he  assured  the  South  that  the 
law^s,  including  the  most  odious  of  all — the  law 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves — would  be  en- 
forced. The  South  would  not  hear.  After- 
ward he  proposed  to  purchase  the  slaves  of  the 
border  States,  but  the  proposition  was  hardly 
discussed — hardly  heard.  Events  came  thick 
and  fast;  theories  gave  way  to  facts,  and  every- 
thing was  left  to  force. 

The  extreme  Democrat  of  the  North  was  fear- 
ful that  slavery  might  be  destroyed,  that  the 
Constitution  might  be  broken,  and  that  Lincoln, 
after  all,  could  not  be  trusted;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  radical  Republican  feared  that  Lin- 
coln loved  the  Union  more  than  he  did  liberty. 

The  fact  is,  that  he  tried  to  discharge  the  ob- 
ligations of  his  great  office,  knowing  from  the 
first  that  slavery  must  perish.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  Lincoln  was  so  gentle,  so  kind  and  per- 
sistent, so  wise  and  logical,  that  millions  of 
Northern  Democrats  sprang  to  the  defence,  not 
only  of  the  Union,  but  of  his  administration. 
Lincoln  refused  to  be  led  or  hurried  by  Fre- 
mont or  Hunter,  by  Greeley  or  Sumner.     From 
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first  to  last  he  was  the  real  leader,  and  he  kept 
step  with  events. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  Lincoln  sent  word 
to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  that  he  wished  to 
see  them:  It  so  happened  that  Secretary  Chase 
was  the  first  to  arrive.  He  found  Lincoln  read- 
ing a  book.  Looking  up  from  the  page,  the 
President  said:  "Chase,  did  you  ever  read  this 
book?"  "What  book  is  it?"  asked  Chase. 
"Artemus  Ward,"  replied  Lincoln.  "Let  me 
read  you  this  chapter,  entitled  *Wax  Wurx  in 
Albany.' "  And  so  he  began  reading  while  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  one  by  one  came 
in.  At  last  Stanton  told  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he 
was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  if  any  business  was  to 
be  done  he  w^ould  like  to  do  it  at  once.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Lincoln  laid  down  the  open  book, 
opened  a  draw^er,  took  out  a  paper  and  said: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  called  you  together  to  no- 
tify you  what  I  have  determined  to  do.  I  want 
no  advice.     Nothing  can  change  my  mind." 

He  then  read  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion. Chase  thought  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing about  God  at  the  close,  to  which  Lincoln 
replied:  "Put  it  in,  it  won't  hurt  it."  It  w^as 
also  agreed  that  the  President  would  wait  for  a 
victory  in  the  field  before  giving  the  Proclama- 
tion to  the  world. 

The   meeting  was  over,   the  members   went 
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their  way.  Mr.  Chase  was  the  last  to  go,  and  as 
he  went  through  the  door  looked  back  and  saw 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  up  the  book  and 
was  again  engrossed  in  the  Wax  Wiirx  at  Al- 
bany. 

This  was  on  the  22d  of  July,  1862.  On  the 
22d  of  August  of  the  same  year — after  L  incoln 
wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
in  which  he  stated  that  his  object  was  to  save 
the  Union ;  that  he  would  save  it  with  slavery  if 
he  could;  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
slavery  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  he  would; 
in  other  words,  he  would  do  what  was  necessary 
to  save  the  Union. 

This  letter  disheartened,  to  a  great  degree, 
thousands  and  millions  of  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. They  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  at- 
tained the  moral  height  upon  which  they  sup- 
posed he  stood.  And  yet,  when  this  letter  was 
wTitten,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  in 
his  hands,  and  had  been  for  thirty  days,  waiting 
only  an  opportunity  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

Some  two  weeks  after  the  letter  to  Greeley, 
Lincoln  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  clergy- 
men, and  was  by  them  informed  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  he  should  issue  a  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation.  He  replied  to  them,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  day  of  miracles  had  passed.  He 
also  mildly  and  kindly  suggested  that  if  it  were 
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God's  will  this  Proclamation  should  be  issued, 
certainly  God  would  have  made  known  that 
will  to  him — to  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
issue  it. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  the  most 
glorious  date  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued. 

Lincoln  had  reached  the  generalization  of  all 
argument  upon  the  question  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom— a  generalization  that  never  has  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  excelled: 

"  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave,  we  assume  free- 
dom to  the  free." 

This  is  absolutely  true.  Liberty  can  be  re- 
tained, can  be  enjoyed,  only  by  giving  it  to 
others.  The  spendthrift  saves,  the  miser  is 
prodigal.  In  the  realm  of  Freedom,  waste  is 
husbandry.  He  who  puts  chains  upon  the  body 
of  another  shackles  his  own  soul.  The  moment 
the  Proclamation  was  issued  the  cause  of  the 
Republic  became  sacred.  From  that  moment 
the  North  fought  for  the  human  race.  From 
that  moment  the  North  stood  under  the  blue 
and  stars,  the  flag  of  Nature,  sublime  and  free. 

In  1 83 1,  Lincoln  went  down  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  flat-boat.  He  received  the  ex- 
travagant salary  of  ten  dollars  a  month. 
When  he  reached  New  Orleans,  he  and  some 
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of    his     companions     went     about     the     city. 

Among  other  places  they  visited  a  slave  mar- 
ket, where  men  and  women  were  being  sold  at 
auction.  A  young  colored  girl  was  on  the 
block.  Lincoln  heard  the  brutal  words  of  the 
auctioneer — the  savage  remarks  of  bidders. 
The  scene  filled  his  soul  with  indignation  and 
horror. 

Turning  to  his  companions,  he  said,  "Boys, 
if  I  ever  get  a  chance  to  hit  slavery,  by  God 
I'll  hit  it  hard!" 

The  helpless  girl,  unconsciously,  had  planted 
in  a  great  heart  the  seeds  of  the  Proclamation. 

Thirty-one  years  afterward  the  chance  came, 
the  oath  was  kept,  and  to  four  millions  of  slaves, 
of  men,  women  and  children,  was  restored  lib- 
erty, the  jewel  of  the  soul. 

In  the  history,  in  the  fiction  of  the  world, 
there  is  nothing  more  intensely  dramatic  than 
this. 

Lincoln  held  within  his  brain  the  grandest 
truths,  and  he  held  them  as  unconsciously,  as 
easily,  as  naturally,  as  a  waveless  pool  holds 
within  its  stainless  breast  a  thousand  stars. 

In  these  two  years  we  had  traveled  from  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipation. 

We  were  surrounded  by  enemies.  Many  of 
the  so-called  great  in  Europe  and  England  were 
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against  us.  They  hated  the  Republic,  despised 
our  institutions,  and  sought  in  many  ways  to  aid 
the  South. 

Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that  Jefiferson  Da- 
vis had  made  a  nation,  and  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  restoration  of  the  American  Union  by 
force  attainable. 

From  the  Vatican  came  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  South. 

It  was  declared  that  the  North  was  fighting 
for  empire  and  the  South  for  independence. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said:  "The  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  the  natural  allies  of  Eng- 
land. The  North  keeps  an  opposition  shop  in 
the  same  department  of  trade  as  ourselves." 

Not  a  very  elevated  sentiment — but  English. 

Some  of  their  statesmen  declared  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  South  by  the  North  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  world. 

Louis  Napoleon  was  another  enemy,  and  he 
endeavored  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Mexico, 
to  the  end  that  the  great  North  might  be  de- 
stroyed. But  the  patience,  the  uncommon  com- 
mon sense,  the  statesmanship  of  Lincoln — in 
spite  of  foreign  hate  and  Northern  division — 
triumphed  over  all.  And  now  we  forgive  all 
foes.     Victory  makes  forgiveness  easy. 

Lincoln  was  by  nature  a  diplomat.  He 
knew  the  art  of  sailing  against  the  wind.     He 
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had  as  much  shrewdness  as  is  consistent  with 
honesty.  He  understood,  not  only  the  rights  of 
individuals,  but  of  nations.  In  all  his  corre- 
spondence with  other  governments  he  neither 
wrote  nor  sanctioned  a  line  which  afterwards 
was  used  to  tie  his  hands.  In  the  use  of  per- 
fect English  he  easily  rose  above  all  his  advisers 
and  all  his  fellows. 

No  one  claims  that  Lincoln  did  all.  He 
could  have  done  nothing  without  the  generals 
in  the  field,  and  the  generals  could  have  done 
nothing  without  their  armies.  The  praise  is 
due  to  all — to  the  private  as  much  as  to  the 
officer;  to  the  lowest  who  did  his  duty,  as  much 
as  to  the  highest. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  brave  private  as 
much  as  to  the  leader  of  the  host. 

But  Lincoln  stood  at  the  centre  and  with  in- 
finite patience,  with  consummate  skill,  with  the 
genius  of  goodness,  directed,  cheered,  consoled 
and  conquered. 

Slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  slav- 
ery was  the  perpetual  stumbling-block.  As  the 
war  went  on,  question  after  question  arose — 
questions  that  could  not  be  answered  by  theories. 
Should  we  hand  back  the  slave  to  his  master, 
when  the  master  was  using  his  slave  to  destroy 
the  Union?  If  the  South  was  right,  slaves  were 
property,  and  by  the  laws  of  war  anything  that 
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might  be  used  to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy 
might  be  confiscated  by  us.  Events  did  not 
wait  for  discussion.  General  Butler  denomi- 
nated the  negro  as  "a  contraband."  Congress 
provide  that  the  property  of  the  rebels  might 
be  confiscated. 

The  extreme  Democrats  of  the  North  re- 
garded the  slave  as  more  sacred  than  life.  It 
was  no  harm  to  kill  the  master — to  burn  his 
house,  to  ravage  his  fields — but  you  must  not 
free  his  slave. 

If  in  war  a  nation  has  the  right  to  take  the 
property  of  its  citizens — of  its  friends — cer- 
tainly it  has  the  right  to  take  the  property  of 
those  it  has  the  right  to  kill. 

Lincoln  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  war 
is  governed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  conflict  constitutions  are  silent.  All 
that  he  could  do  he  did  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
He  offered  to  execute  every  law^ — including  the 
most  infamous  of  all — to  buy  the  slaves  in  the 
border  States — to  establish  gradual,  compen- 
sated emancipation;  but  the  South  would  not 
hear.  Then  he  confiscated  the  property  of  reb- 
els— -treated  the  slaves  as  contraband  of  war, 
used  them  to  put  down  the  Rebellion,  armed 
them  and  clothed  them  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Republic — was  in  favor  of  making  them  citi- 
zens and  allowing  them  to  stand  on  an  equality 
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with  their  white  brethren  under  the  flag  of  the 
Nation.  During  these  years  Lincoln  moved 
with  events,  and  every  step  he  took  has  been 
justified  by  the  considerate  judgment  of  man- 
kind. 

Lincoln  not  only  watched  the  war,  but  kept 
his  hand  on  the  political  pulse.  In  1863  ^  ^^^^ 
set  in  against  the  administration.  A  Republi- 
can meeting  was  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, and  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  to  be  read  at 
this  convention.  It  was  in  his  happiest  vein. 
It  was  a  perfect  defence  of  his  administration, 
including  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 
Among  other  things  he  said: 

"  But  the  proclamation,  as  law,  either  Is  valid  or 
it  is  not  valid.  If  it  Is  not  valid  it  needs  no  re- 
traction, but  if  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
more  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life." 

To  the  Northern  Democrats  who  said  they 
would  not  fight  for  negroes,  Lincoln  replied: 

"  Some  of  them  seem  willing  to  fight  for  you  — 
but  no  matter." 

Of  negro  soldiers: 

"  But  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives. 
Why  should  they  do  anything  for  us  If  we  will  do 
nothing  for  them?  If  they  stake  their  lives  for  us 
they  must  be  prompted  by  the   strongest  motive  — 
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even   the   promise   of   freedom.     And   the   promise, 
being  made,  must  be  kept." 

There  is  one  line  in  this  letter  that  will  give 
it  immortality: 

"  The  Father  of  waters  again  goes  unvexed  to  the 
sea." 

This  line  is  worthy  of  Shakespeare. 
Another: 

"  Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  ap- 
peal from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet." 

He  draws  a  comparison  between  the  white 
men  against  us  and  the  black  men  for  us: 

"And  then  there  will  be  some  black  men  who  can 
remember  that  with  silent  tongue  and  clenched  teeth 
and  steady  eye  and  well-poised  bayonet  they  have 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation:  while 
I  fear  there  will  be  some  white  ones  unable  to  forget 
that  with  malignant  heart  and  deceitful  speech  they 
strove  to  hinder  it." 

Under  the  influence  of  this  letter,  the  love  of 
country,  of  the  Union,  and  above  all,  the  love  of 
liberty,  took  possession  of  the  heroic  North. 

There  was  the  greatest  moral  exaltation  ever 
known. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  took  possession  of  the 
people.     The  masses  became  sublime. 
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To  fight  for  yourself  is  natural — to  fight  for 
others  is  grand;  to  fight  for  your  country  is 
noble — to  fight  for  the  human  race — for  the  lib- 
erty of  land  and  brain — is  nobler  still. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  defenders  of  slavery 
had  sown  the  seeds  of  their  own  defeat.  They 
dug  the  pit  in  which  they  fell.  Clay  and  Web- 
ster and  thousands  of  others  had  by  their  elo- 
quence made  the  Union  almost  sacred.  The 
Union  was  the  very  tree  of  life,  the  source  and 
stream  and  sea  of  liberty  and  law. 

For  the  sake  of  slavery  millions  stood  by  the 
Union,  for  the  sake  of  liberty  millions  knelt  at 
the  altar  of  the  Union;  and  this  love  of  the 
Union  is  what,  at  last,  overw^helmed  the  Con- 
federate hosts. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  our  Constitution,  our  laws,  our  Courts, 
the  Pulpit  and  the  Press  defended  and  upheld 
the  institution  of  slavery — that  it  was  a  crime 
to  feed  the  hungry — to  give  water  to  the  lips 
of  thirst — shelter  to  a  woman  flying  from  the 
whip  and  chain! 

.The  old  flag  still  flies — the  stars  are  there — 
the  stains  have  gone. 

Lincoln  always  saw  the  end.  He  was  un- 
moved by  the  storms  and  currents  of  the  times. 
He  advanced  too  rapidly  for  the  conservative 
politicians,  too  slowly  for  the  radical  enthusi- 
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asts.  He  occupied  the  line  of  safety,  and  held 
by  his  personality — by  the  force  of  his  great 
character,  by  his  charming  candor — the  masses 
on  his  side. 

The  soldiers  thought  of  him  as  a  father. 

All  who  had  lost  their  sons  in  battle  felt  that 
they  had  his  sympathy — felt  that  his  face  was 
as  sad  as  theirs.  They  knew  that  Lincoln  was 
actuated  by  one  motive,  and  that  his  energies 
were  bent  to  the  attainment  of  one  end — the 
salvation  of  the  Republic. 

They  knew  that  he  was  kind,  sincere  an^  mer- 
ciful. They  knew  that  in  his  veins  there  was 
no  drop  of  tyrants'  blood.  They  knew  that  he 
used  his  power  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  save 
reputation  and  life — that  he  had  the  brain  of  a 
philosopher — the  heart  of  a  mother. 

During  all  the  years  of  war,  Lincoln  stood 
the  embodiment  of  mercy,  between  discipline 
and  death.  He  pitied  the  imprisoned  and  con- 
demned. He  took  the  unfortunate  in  his  arms, 
and  was  the  friend  even  of  the  convict.  He 
knew  temptation's  strength — the  weakness  of  the 
will — and  how  in  fury's  sudden  flame  the  judg- 
ment drops  the  scales,  and  passion — blind  and 
deaf — usurps  the  throne. 

One  day  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a  Senator, 
called  on  the  President.  The  woman  was  the 
wife  of  one  of  Mosby's  men.    Her  husband  had 
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been  captured,  tried  and  condemned  to  be  shot. 
She  came  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 
The  President  heard  her  story  and  then  asked 
what  kind  of  a  man  her  husband  was.  "Is  he 
intemperate,  does  he  abuse  the  children  and 
beat  you?"  "No,  no,"  said  the  wife,  "he  is  a 
good  man,  a  good  husband,  he  loves  me  and  he 
loves  the  children,  and  we  cannot  live  without 
him.  The  only  trouble  is  that  he  is  a  fool  about 
politics — I  live  in  the  North,  born  there,  and 
if  I  get  him  home,  he  will  do  no  more  fighting 
for  the  South."  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  af- 
ter examining  the  papers,  "I  will  pardon  your 
husband  and  turn  him  over  to  you  for  safe  keep- 
ing." The  poor  woman,  overcome  with  joy, 
sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  Lincoln,  "if  I  had 
known  how  badly  it  was  going  to  make  you  feel, 
I  never  would  have  pardoned  him."  "You  do 
not  understand  me,"  she  cried  between  her  sobs. 
"You  do  not  understand  me."  "Yes,  yes,  I 
do,"  answered  the  President,  "and  if  you  do  not 
go  away  at  once  I  shall  be  crying  with  you." 

On  another  occasion,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, on  his  way  to  see  Lincoln,  found  in  one 
of  the  ante-rooms  of  the  White  House  an  old 
white-haired  man,  sobbing — his  wrinkled  face 
wet  with  tears.  The  old  man  told  him  that  for 
several  days  he  had  tried  to  see  the  President — 
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that  he  wanted  a  pardon  for  his  son.  The  Con- 
gressman told  the  old  man  to  come  with  him 
and  he  would  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
On  being  introduced,  the  old  man  said:  "Mr. 
Lincoln,  my  wife  sent  me  to  you.  We  had 
three  boys.  They  all  joined  your  army.  One 
of  'em  has  been  killed,  one's  a-fighting  now,  and 
one  of  'em,  the  youngest,  has  been  tried  for  de- 
serting and  he's  going  to  be  shot  day  after  to- 
morrow. He  never  deserted.  He's  wild,  and 
he  may  have  drunk  too  much  and  wandered  off, 
but  he  never  deserted.  'Taint  in  the  blood. 
He's  his  mother's  favorite,  and  if  he's  shot,  I 
know  she'll  die."  The  President,  turning  to  his 
secretary,  said:     "Telegraph  General  Butler  to 

suspend  the  execution   in  the  case  of  

[giving  his  name]  until  further  orders  from  me, 

and  ask  him  to  answer ." 

The  Congressman  congratulated  the  old  man 
on  his  success — but  the  old  man  did  not  respond. 
He  was  not  satisfied.  "Mr.  President,"  he  be- 
gan, "I  can't  take  that  news  home.  It  won't 
satisfy  his  mother.  How  do  I  know  but  what 
you'll  give  further  orders  to-morrow?"  "My 
good  man,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  to  do  the 
best  I  can.  The  generals  are  complaining  be- 
cause I  pardon  so  many.  They  say  that  my 
mercy  destroys  discipline.  Now,  when  you  get 
home  you  tell  his  mother  what  you  said  to  me 
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about  my  giving  further  orders,  and  then  you 
tell  her  that  I  said  this:  'If  your  son  lives  un- 
til they  get  further  orders  from  me,  that  when 
he  does  die  people  will  say  that  old  Methusaleh 
was  a  baby  compared  to  him.'  " 

The  pardoning  power  is  the  only  remnant  of 
absolute  sovereignty  that  a  President  has. 
Through  all  the  years,  Lincoln  will  be  known  as 
Lincoln  the  loving,  Lincoln  the  merciful. 

Lincoln  had  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  and 
always  saw^  the  laughable  side  even  of  disaster. 
In  his  humor  there  was  logic  and  the  best  of 
sense.  No  matter  how  complicated  the  ques- 
tion, or  how  embarrassing  the  situation,  his  hu- 
mor furnished  an  answer  and  a  door  of  escape. 

Vallandigham  was  a  friend  of  the  South,  and 
did  what  he  could  to  sow  the  seeds  of  failure. 
In  his  opinion  everything,  except  rebellion,  was 
unconstitutional. 

He  was  arrested,  convicted  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

There  was  doubt  about  the  legality  of  the 
trial,  and  thousands  in  the  North  denounced  the 
whole  proceeding  as  tyrannical  and  infamous. 
At  the  same  time  millions  demanded  that  Val- 
landigham should  be  punished. 

Lincoln's  humor  came  to  the  rescue.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  findings  of  the  court,  changed 
the  punishment,  and  ordered  that  Mr.  Vallan- 
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digham  should  be  sent  to  his  friends  in  the 
South.  Those  who  regarded  the  act  as  uncon- 
stitutional almost  forgave  it  for  the  sake  of  its 
humor. 

Horace  Greeley  always  had  the  idea  that  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  Lincoln,  because  he  lived 
in  a  larger  town,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted 
that  the  people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of 
the  South  desired  peace.  He  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  lecture  Lincoln.  Lincoln,  with  that 
wonderful  sense  of  humor,  united  with  shrewd- 
ness and  profound  wisdom,  told  Greeley  that, 
if  the  South  really  wanted  peace,  he  (Lincoln) 
desired  the  same  thing,  and  was  doing  all  he 
could  to  bring  it  about.  Greeley  insisted  that 
a  commissioner  should  be  appointed,  with  au- 
thority to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  was  Lincoln's  oppor- 
tunity. He  authorized  Greeley  to  act  as  such 
commissioner.  The  great  editor  felt  that  he 
was  caught.  For  a  time  he  hesitated,  but  finally 
went,  and  found  that  the  Southern  commission- 
ers were  willing  to  take  into  consideration  any 
offers  of  peace  that  Lincoln  might  make,  con- 
sistent with  the  independence  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  failure  of  Greeley  was  humiliating,  and 
the  position  in  which  he  was  left,  absurd. 

Again  the  humor  of  Lincoln  had  triumphed. 
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Lincoln,  to  satisfy  a  few  fault-finders  in  the 
North,  went  to  Grant's  headquarters  and  met 
some  Confederate  commissioners.  He  urged 
that  it  was  hardly  proper  for  him  to  negotiate 
with  the  representatives  of  rebels  in  arms — that 
if  the  South  wanted  peace,  all  they  had  to  do 
was  to  stop  fighting.  One  of  the  commission- 
ers cited  as  a  precedent  the  fact  that  Charles  the 
First  negotiated  with  rebels  in  arms.  To  which 
Lincoln  replied  that  Charles  the  First  lost  his 
head.  The  conference  came  to  nothing,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  expected. 

The  commissioners,  one  of  them  being  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  who,  when  in  good  health, 
weighed  about  ninety  pounds,  dined  with  the 
President  and  Gen.  Grant.  After  dinner,  as 
they  were  leaving,  Stephens  put  on  an  English 
ulster,  the  tails  of  which  reached  the  ground, 
while  the  collar  was  somewhat  above  the  wear- 
er's head. 

As  Stephens  went  out,  Lincoln  touched  Grant 
and  said:  "Grant,  look  at  Stephens.  Did  you 
ever  see  as  little  a  nubbin  with  as  much  shuck?" 

Lincoln  always  tried  to  do  things  in  the  easiest 
way.  He  did  not  waste  his  strength.  He  was 
not  particular  about  moving  along  straight 
lines.  He  did  not  tunnel  the  mountains.  He 
was  willing  to  go  around,  and  reach  the  end  de- 
sired as  a  river  reaches  the  sea. 
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One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  ever  done 
by  Lincoln  was  the  promotion  of  General 
Hooker.  After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
General  Burnside  found  great  fault  with 
Hooker,  and  wished  to  have  him  removed  from 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Lincoln  disap- 
proved of  Burnside's  order,  and  gave  Hooker 
the  command.  He  then  wrote  Hooker  this 
memorable  letter: 

"  I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Of  course  I  have  done  this  upon  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  and  yet  I  think 
it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in 
regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you. 
I  believe  you  to  be  a  brave  and  skillful  soldier — - 
which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you  do  not 
mix  politics  with  your  profession  —  in  which  you  are 
right.  You  have  confidence  —  which  is  a  valuable, 
if  not  an  indispensable,  quality.  You  are  ambitious, 
which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good  rather 
than  harm;  but  I  think  that  during  General  Burn- 
side's  command  of  the  army  you  have  taken  counsel 
of  your  ambition  to  thwart  him  as  much  as  you  could 
—  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country 
and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother  of- 
ficer. I  have  heard,  in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it, 
of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the  army  and  the 
Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course  it  was  not 
for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you 
command.     Only  those  generals  who  gain  successes 
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can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of  you  is 
military  successes,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship. 
The  Government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of 
its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has 
done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear 
that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into 
the  army,  of  criticising  their  commander  and  with- 
holding confidence  in  him,  will  now  turn  upon  you. 
I  shall  assist  you,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  put  it  down. 
Neither  you,  nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive,  can 
get  any  good  out  of  an  army  while  such  a  spirit  pre- 
vails in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware 
of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance 
go  forward  and  give  us  victories." 

This  letter  has,  in  my  judgment,  no  parallel. 
The  mistaken  magnanimity  is  almost  equal  to 
the  prophecy: 

"  I  much  fear  that  the  spirit  which  you  have  aided 
to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising  their  command 
and  withholding  confidence  in  him,  will  now  turn 
upon  you." 

Chancellorsville  was  the  fulfillment. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  statesman.  The  great 
stumbling-block — the  great  obstruction — in 
Lincoln's  way,  and  in  the  way  of  thousands,  was 
the  old  doctrine  of  States  Rights. 

This  doctrine  was  first  established  to  protect 
slavery.     It  was  clung  to  to  protect  the  inter- 
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State  slave  trade.  It  became  sacred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  it  was 
finally  used  as  the  corner-stone  of  Secession. 

This  doctrine  was  never  appealed  to  in  de- 
fence of  the  right — always  in  support  of  the 
wrong.  For  many  years  politicians  upon  both 
sides  of  this  question  endeavored  to  express  the 
exact  relations  existing  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  succeeded,  except  Lincoln.  In  his 
message  of  1861,  delivered  on  July  the  4th,  the 
definition  is  given,  and  it  is  perfect: 

"  Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided 
to  the  whole  —  to  the  General  Government.  What- 
ever concerns  only  the  State  should  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  State." 

When  that  definition  is  realized  in  practice, 
this  country  becomes  a  Nation.  Then  we  shall 
know  that  the  first  allegiance  of  the  citizen  is 
not  to  his  State,  but  to  the  Republic,  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  Republic  is  to  protect  the  citi- 
zen, not  only  when  in  other  lands,  but  at  home, 
and  that  this  duty  cannot  be  discharged  by  dele- 
gating it  to  the  States. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people — in  the  supremacy  of  the  Nation — in  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Republic. 

A  great  actor  can  be  known  only  when  he  has 
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assumed  the  principal  character  in  a  great 
drama.  Possibly  the  greatest  actors  have  never 
appeared,  and  it  may  be  that  the  greatest  sol- 
diers have  lived  the  lives  of  perfect  peace. 
Lincoln  assumed  the  leading  part  in  the  great- 
est drama  ever  enacted  upon  the  stage  of  this 
continent. 

His  criticisms  of  military  movements,  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  generals  and  others  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  show  that  he  was  at  all  times 
master  of  the  situation — that  he  was  a  natural 
strategist,  that  he  appreciated  the  difficulties  and 
advantages  of  every  kind,  and  that  in  "the  still 
and  mental"  field  of  war  he  stood  the  peer  of 
any  man  beneath  the  flag. 

Had  McClellan  followed  his  advice,  he 
would  have  taken  Richmond. 

Had  Hooker  acted  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestions,  Chancellorsville  w^ould  have  been 
a  victory  for  the  Nation. 

Lincoln's  political  prophecies  were  all  ful- 
filled. 

We  know  now  that  he  not  only  stood  at  the 
top,  but  that  he  occupied  the  centre,  from  first 
to  last,  and  that  he  did  this  by  reason  of  his 
intelligence,  his  humor,  his  philosophy,  his 
courage  and  his  patriotism. 

In  passion's  storm  he  stood,  unmoved,  patient, 
just   and   candid.     In   his  brain   there  was   no 
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cloud,  and  in  his  heart  no  hate.  He  longed 
to  save  the  South  as  well  as  North,  to  see  the 
Nation  one  and  free. 

He  lived  until  the  end  was  known. 

He  lived  until  the  Confederacy  was  dead — 
until  Lee  surrendered,  until  Davis  fled,  until 
the  doors  of  Libby  Prison  were  opened,  until 
the  Republic  was  supreme. 

He  lived  until  Lincoln  and  Liberty  were 
united  forever. 

He  lived  to  cross  the  desert — to  reach  the 
palms  of  victory — to  hear  the  murmured  music 
of  the  welcome  waves. 

He  lived  until  all  loyal  hearts  were  his — un- 
til the  history  of  his  deeds  made  music  in  the 
souls  of  men — until  he  knew  that  on  Columbia's 
Calendar  of  worth  and  fame  his  name  stood 
first. 

He  lived  until  there  remained  nothing  for 
him  to  do  as  great  as  he  had  done. 

What  he  did  was  worth  living  for,  worth  dy- 
ing for. 

He  lived  until  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  uni- 
versal Joy,  beneath  the  outstretched  wings  of 
Peace — the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world. 

And  then  the  horror  came.  Night  fell  on 
noon.  The  Savior  of  the  Republic,  the  breaker 
of  chains,  the  liberator  of  millions,  he  who  had 
"assured  freedom  to  the  free,"  was  dead. 
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Upon  his  brow  Fame  placed  the  immortal 
wreath,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  a  Nation  bowed  and  wept. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  is  the  strongest,  ten- 
derest  tie  that  binds  all  hearts  together  now,  and 
holds  all  States  beneath  a  Nation's  flag. 

Abraham  Lincoln — strange  mingling  of 
mirth  and  tears,  of  the  tragic  and  grotesque, 
of  cap  and  crown,  of  Socrates  and  Democritus, 
of  i^sop  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  just,  humorous  and  honest,  merciful, 
wise,  laughable,  lovable  and  divine,  and  all  con- 
secrated to  the  use  of  man;  while  through  all, 
and  over  all,  were  an  overwhelming  sense  of  ob- 
ligation, of  chivalric  loyalty  to  truth,  and  upon 
all,  the  shadow  of  the  tragic  end. 

Nearly  all  the  great  historic  characters  are 
impossible  monsters,  disproportioned  by  flattery, 
or  by  calumny  deformed.  We  know  nothing 
of  their  peculiarities,  or  nothing  but  their  pecul- 
iarities. About  these  oaks  there  clings  none  of 
the  earth  of  humanity. 

Washington  is  now  only  a  steel  engraving. 
About  the  real  man  who  lived  and  loved  and 
hated  and  schemed,  we  know  but  little.  The 
glass  through  which  we  look  at  him  is  of  such 
high  magnifying  power  that  the  features  are  ex- 
ceedingly indistinct. 

Hundreds    of    people    are    now    engaged    in 
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smoothing  out  the  lines  of  Lincoln's  face — forc- 
ing all  features  to  the  common  mould — so  that 
he  may  be  known,  not  as  he  really  was,  but,  ac- 
cording to  their  poor  standard,  as  he  should  have 
been. 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands  alone — 
no  ancestors,  no  fellows,  no  successors. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  new 
country,  of  social  equality,  of  personal  freedom, 
of  seeing  in  the  horizon  of  his  future  the  per- 
petual star  of  hope.  He  preserved  his  individ- 
uality and  his  self-respect.  He  knew  and  min- 
gled with  men  of  every  kind;  and,  after  all, 
men  are  the  best  books.  He  became  acquainted 
with  the  ambitions  and  hopes  of  the  heart,  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  ends,  the  springs  of 
action  and  the  seeds  of  thought.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  nature,  with  actual  things,  with 
common  facts.  He  loved  and  appreciated  the 
poem  of  the  year,  the  drama  of  the  seasons. 

In  a  new  country  a  man  must  possess  at 
least  three  virtues — honesty,  courage  and  gen- 
erosity. In  cultivated  society,  cultivation  is 
often  more  important  than  soil.  A  well-exe- 
cuted counterfeit  passes  more  readily  than  a 
blurred  genuine.  It  is  necessary  only  to  ob- 
serve the  unwritten  laws  of  society — to  be  honest 
enough  to  keep  out  of  prison,  and  generous 
enough    to    subscribe    in    public — where    the 
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subscription  can  be  defended  as  an  investment. 

In  a  new  country,  character  is  essential ;  in  the 
old,  reputation  is  sufficient.  In  the  new,  they 
find  what  a  man  really  is;  in  the  old,  he  gener- 
ally passes  for  what  he  resembles.  People  sep- 
arated only  by  distance  are  much  nearer  to- 
gether, than  those  divided  by  the  walls  of  caste. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  live  in  a  great  city,  where 
poverty  degrades  and  failure  brings  despair. 
The  fields  are  lovelier  than  paved  streets,  and 
the  great  forests  than  walls  of  brick.  Oaks  and 
elms  are  more  poetic  than  steeples  and  chim- 
neys. 

In  the  country  is  the  idea  of  home.  There 
you  see  the  rising  and  setting  sun ;  you  become 
acquainted  with  the  stars  and  clouds.  The 
constellations  are  your  friends.  You  hear  the 
rain  on  the  roof  and  listen  to  the  rhythmic 
sighing  of  the  winds.  You  are  thrilled  by  the 
resurrection  called  Spring,  touched  and  sad- 
dened by  Autumn — the  grace  and  poetry  of 
death.  Every  field  is  a  picture,  a  landscape; 
every  landscape  a  poem;  every  flower  a  tender 
thought,  and  every  forest  a  fairy-land.  In  the 
country  you  preserve  your  identity — your  per- 
sonality. There  you  are  an  aggregation  of 
atoms,  but  in  the  city  you  are  only  an  atom  of 
an  aggregation. 

In  the  country  you  keep  your  cheek  close  to 
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the  breast  of  Nature.  You  are  calmed  and  en- 
nobled by  the  space,  the  amplitude  and  scope 
of  earth  and  sky — by  the  constancy  of  the  stars. 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  education.  To 
the  night  of  his  death  he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner, 
an  inquirer,  a  seeker  after  knowledge.  You 
have  no  idea  how  many  men  are  spoiled  by  what 
is  called  education.  For  the  most  part,  colleges 
are  places  where  pebbles  are  polished  and  dia- 
monds are  dimmed.  If  Shakespeare  had  grad- 
uated at  Oxford,  he  might  have  been  a  quib- 
bling attorney,  or  a  hypocritical  parson. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  lawyer.  There  is  noth- 
ing shrewder  in  this  world  than  intelligent  hon- 
esty.    Perfect  candor  is  sword  and  shield. 

He  understood  the  nature  of  man.  As  a  law- 
yer he  endeavored  to  get  at  the  truth,  at  the 
very  heart  of  a  case.  He  was  not  willing  even 
to  deceive  himself.  No  matter  what  his  inter- 
est said,  what  his  passion  demanded,  he  was 
great  enough  to  find  the  truth  and  strong 
enough  to  pronounce  judgment  against  his  own 
desires. 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man,  acquainted 
with  smiles  and  tears,  complex  in  brain,  single 
in  heart,  direct  as  light;  and  his  words,  candid 
as  mirrors,  gave  the  perfect  image  of  his 
thought.  He  was  never  afraid  to  ask — never 
too  dignified  to  admit  that  he  did  not  know. 
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No   man   had    keener   wit,    or   kinder   humor. 

It  may  be  that  humor  is  the  pilot  of  reason. 
People  without  humor  drift  unconsciously  into 
absurdity.  Humor  sees  the  other  side — stands 
in  the  mind  like  a  spectator,  a  good-natured 
critic,  and  gives  its  opinion  before  judgment  is 
reached.  Humor  goes  with  good  nature,  and 
good  nature  is  the  climate  of  reason.  In  anger, 
reason  abdicates  and  malice  extinguishes  the 
torch.  Such  was  the  humor  of  Lincoln  that  he 
could  tell  even  unpleasant  truths  as  charmingly 
as  most  men  can  tell  the  things  we  wish  to  hear. 

He  was  not  solemn.  Solemnity  is  a  mask 
worn  by  ignorance  and  hypocrisy — it  is  the  pref- 
ace, prologue,  and  index  to  the  cunning  or  the 
stupid. 

He  was  natural  in  his  life  and  thought — • 
master  of  the  story-teller's  art,  in  illustration 
apt,  in  application  perfect,  liberal  in  speech, 
shocking  Pharisees  and  prudes,  using  any  word 
that  wit  could  disinfect. 

He  was  a  logician.  His  logic  shed  light.  In 
its  presence  the  obscure  became  luminous,  and 
the  most  complex  and  intricate  political  and 
metaphysical  knots  seemed  to  untie  themselves. 
Logic  is  the  necessary  product  of  intelligence 
and  sincerity.  It  cannot  be  learned.  It  is  the 
child  of  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart. 

Lincoln  was  candid,  and  with  candor  often 
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deceived  the  deceitful.  He  had  intellect  with- 
out arrogance,  genius  without  pride,  and  re- 
ligion without  cant — that  is  to  say,  without  big- 
otry and  without  deceit. 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sincere,  natural. 
He  did  not  pretend.  He  did  not  say  what  he 
thought  others  thought,  but  what  he  thought. 

If  you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be  natural 
— you  must  keep  close  to  the  grass.  You  must 
sit  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart;  above  the  clouds 
it  is  too  cold.  You  must  be  simple  in  your 
speech;  too  much  polish  suggests  insincerity. 

The  great  orator  idealizes  the  real,  transfig- 
ures the  common,  makes  even  the  inanimate 
throb  and  thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of  the  imagina- 
tion with  statues  and  pictures  perfect  in  form 
and  color,  brings  to  light  the  gold  hoarded  by 
memory  the  miser,  shows  the  glittering  coin  to 
the  spendthrift  hope,  enriches  the  brain,  en- 
nobles the  heart,  and  quickens  the  conscience. 
Between  his  lips  words  bud  and  blossom. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  between 
an  orator  and  an  elocutionist — between  what  is 
felt  and  what  is  said — between  what  the  heart 
and  brain  can  do  together  and  what  the  brain 
can  do  alone — read  Lincoln's  wondrous  speech 
at  Gettysburg,  and  then  the  oration  of  Edward 
Everett. 

The  speech  of  Lincoln  will  never  be  forgot- 
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ten.  It  will  live  until  languages  are  dead  and 
lips  are  dust.  The  oration  of  Everett  will 
never  be  read. 

The  elocutionists  believe  in  the  virtue  of 
voice,  the  sublimity  of  syntax,  the  majesty  of 
long  sentences,  and  the  genius  of  gesture. 

The  orator  loves  the  real,  the  simple,  the  nat- 
ural. He  places  the  thought  above  all.  He 
knows  that  the  greatest  ideas  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  shortest  words — that  the  greatest 
statues  need  the  least  drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  personality — firm 
but  not  obstinate.  Obstinacy  is  egotism — firm- 
ness, heroism.  He  influenced  others  without 
effort,  unconsciously;  and  they  submitted  to  him 
as  men  submit  to  nature — unconsciously.  He 
was  severe  with  himself,  and  for  that  reason 
lenient  with  others. 

He  appeared  to  apologize  for  being  kinder 
than  his  fellows. 

He  did  merciful  things  as  stealthily  as  others 
committed  crimes. 

Almost  ashamed  of  tenderness,  he  said  and  did 
the  noblest  words  and  deeds  with  that  charming 
confusion,  that  awkwardness,  that  is  the  perfect 
grace  of  modesty. 

As  a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small  debt 
to  a  poor  neighbor,  reluctantly  offers  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  and  asks  for  change,  fearing  that  he 
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may  be  suspected  either  of  making  a  display  of 
wealth  or  a  pretence  of  payment,  so  Lincoln 
hesitated  to  show  his  wealth  of  goodness,  even 
to  the  best  he  knew. 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing  to  make 
his  fellows  feel  that  they  were  small  or  mean. 

By  his  candor,  by  his  kindness,  by  his  perfect 
freedom  from  restraint,  by  saying  what  he 
thought,  and  saying  it  absolutely  in  his  own 
way,  he  made  it  not  only  possible,  but  popular, 
to  be  natural.  He  was  the  enemy  of  mock 
solemnity,  of  the  stupidly  respectable,  of  the 
cold  and  formal. 

He  wore  no  official  robes  either  on  his  body 
or  his  soul.  He  never  pretended  to  be  more  or 
less,  or  other,  or  different,  from  what  he  really 
was.  He  had  the  unconscious  naturalness  of 
Nature's  self. 

He  built  upon  the  rock.  The  foundation 
was  secure  and  broad.  The  structure  was  a 
pyramid,  narrowing  as  it  rose.  Through  days 
and  nights  of  sorrow,  through  years  of  grief  and 
pain,  with  unswerving  purpose,  "with  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  with  infinite 
patience,  with  unclouded  vision,  he  hoped  and 
toiled.  Stone  after  stone  was  laid,  until  at  last 
the  Proclamation  found  its  place.  On  that  the 
Goddess  stands. 

He  knew  others,  because  perfectly  acquainted 
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with  himself.  He  cared  nothing  for  place,  but 
everything  for  principle;  little  for  money,  but 
everything  for  independence.  Where  no  prin- 
ciple was  involved,  easily  swayed — willing  to 
go  slowly,  if  in  the  right  direction — sometimes 
willing  to  stop ;  but  he  would  not  go  back,  and 
he  would  not  go  wrong. 

He  was  willing  to  wait.  He  knew  that  the 
event  was  not  waiting,  and  that  fate  was  not 
the  fool  of  chance.  He  knew  that  slavery  had 
defenders,  but  no  defence,  and  that  they  who  at- 
tack the  right  must  wound  themselves.  He  was 
neither  tyrant  nor  slave.  He  neither  knelt  nor 
scorned.  With  him,  men  were  neither  great 
nor  small — they  were  right  or  wrong. 

Through  manners,  clothes,  titles,  rags  and 
race  he  saw  the  real — that  which  is.  Beyond 
accident,  policy,  compromise  and  war  he  saw 
the  end. 

He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose  undeciph- 
erable hieroglyphs  were  so  deeply  graven  on  his 
sad  and  tragic  face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character  like  the  use  of 
power.  It  is  easy  for  the  weak  to  be  gentle.  Most 
people  can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish  to 
know  what  a  man  really  is,  give  him  power. 
This  is  the  supreme  test.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Lincoln  that,  having  almost  absolute  power, 
he  never  abused  it,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
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Wealth  could  not  purchase,  power  could  not 
awe,  this  divine,  this  loving  man. 

He  knew  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  doing 
wrong.  Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master — 
seeking  to  conquer,  not  persons,  but  prejudices 
— he  was  the  embodiment  of  the  self-denial,  the 
courage,  the  hope  and  the  nobility  of  a  Nation. 

He  spoke  not  to  inflame,  not  to  upbraid,  but 
to  convince. 

He  raised  his  hands,  not  to  strike,  but  in  bene- 
diction. 

He  longed  to  pardon. 

He  loved  to  see  the  pearls  of  joy  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  wife  whose  husband  he  had  rescued  from 
death. 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest 
civil  war.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our 
world. 


Lincoln's  Grave' 


By  Maurice  Thompson 

May  one  who  fought  in  honor  for  the  South 
Uncovered  stand  and  sing  by  Lincoln's  grave? 
Why,  if  I  shrunk  not  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Nor  swerved  one  inch   for  any  battle-wave, 
Should  I  now  tremble  in  this  quiet  close, 
Hearing  the  prairie  wind  go  lightly  by 
From  billowy  plains  of  grass  and  miles  of  com, 

While  out  of  deep  repose 
The  great  sweet  spirit  lifts  itself  on  high 
And  broods  above  our  land  this  summer  mom? 

Meseems  I  feel  his  presence.     Is  he  dead? 

Death  is  a  word.     He  lives  and  grander  grows. 

At  Gettysburg  he  bows  his  bleeding  head; 

He  spreads  his  arms  w^here  Chickamauga  flows, 

As  if  to  clasp  old  soldiers  to  his  breast, 

Of  South  or  North  no  matter  which  they  be, 

Not  thinking  of  what  uniform  they  wore, 

His  heart  a  palimpsest, 
Record  on  record  of  humanity, 

^  From  a  poem  read  before  the  Phi   Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard  University. 
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Where  love  Is  first  and  last  forevermore. 

He  was  the  Southern  mother  leaning  forth, 
At  dead  of  night  to  hear  the  cannon  roar, 
Beseeching  God  to  turn  the  cruel  North 
And  break  It  that  her  son  might  come  once  more; 
He  was  New  England's  maiden  pale  and  pure, 
Whose  gallant  lover  fell  on  Shiloh's  plain; 
He  was  the  mangled  body  of  the  dead; 

He  writhing  did  endure 
Wounds  and  disfigurement  and  racking  pain, 
Gangrene  and  amputation,  all  things  dread. 

He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  thrall,  the  master,  all  of  us  In  one; 
There  was  no  section  that  he  held  the  best; 
His  love  shone  as  Impartial  as  the  sun; 
And  so  revenge  appealed  to  him  In  vain. 
He  smiled  at  it,  as  at  a  thing  forlorn. 
And  gently  put  It  from  him,  rose  and  stood 

A  moment's  space  In  pain. 
Remembering  the  prairies  and  the  corn 
And  the  glad  voices  of  the  field  and  wood. 

And  then  when  Peace  set  wing  upon  the  wind 
And  northward  flying  fanned  the  clouds  away, 
He  passed  as  martyrs  pass.     Ah,  who  shall  find 
The  chord  to  sound  the  pathos  of  that  day ! 
MId-Aprll  blowing  sweet  across  the  land. 
New  bloom  of  freedom  opening  to  the  world, 
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Loud  paeans  of  the  homeward-looking  host, 

The  salutations  grand 
From  grimy  guns,  the  tattered  flags  upfurled; 
And  he  must  sleep  to  all  the  glory  lost ! 

Sleep!  loss!     But  there  is  neither  sleep  nor  loss, 
And  all  the  glory  mantles  him  about; 
Above  his  breast  the  precious  banners  cross, 
Does  he  not  hear  his  armies  tramp  and  shout? 
Oh,  every  kiss  of  mother,  wife  or  maid 
Dashed  on  the  grizzly  lip  of  veteran. 
Comes  forthright  to  that  calm  and  quiet  mouth, 

And  will  not  be  delayed, 
And  every  slave,  no  longer  slave  but  man, 
Sends  up  a  blessing  from  the  broken  South. 

He  is  not  dead,  France  knows  he  is  not  dead; 
He  stirs  strong  hearts  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
In  far  Siberian  mines  his  words  are  said. 
He  tells  the  English  Ireland  shall  be  free. 
He  calls  poor  serfs  about  him  in  the  night. 
And  whispers  of  a  power  that  laughs  at  kings. 
And  of  a  force  that  breaks  the  strongest  chain; 

Old  tyranny  feels  his  might 
Tearing  away  its  deepest  fastenings. 
And  jewelled  sceptres  threaten  him  in  vain. 

Years  pass  away,  but  freedom  does  not  pass, 
Thrones  crumble,  but  man's  birthright  crumbles  not. 
And,  like  the  wind  across  the  prairie  grass, 
A  whole  world's  aspirations  fan  this  spot 
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With  ceaseless  panting  after  liberty, 

One  breath  of  which  would  make  dark  Russia  fair, 

And  blow  sweet  summer  through  the  exile's  cave, 

And  set  the  exile  free; 
For  which  I  pray,  here  in  the  open  air 
Of  Freedom's  morning-tide,  by  Lincoln's  grave. 


Complete  Works  of 
Abraham   Lincoln 


Letter  to  Governor  Morton 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  29,  1861. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  Governor  O.  P. 
Morton:  Your  letter  by  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Prunk  was  received  yesterday.  I 
write  this  letter  because  I  wish  you  to  believe 
of  us  (as  we  certainly  believe  of  you)  that 
we  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can.  You  do 
not  receive  arms  from  us  as  fast  as  you  need 
them ;  but  it  is  because  we  have  not  near  enough 
to  meet  all  the  pressing  demands,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  share  around  what  we  have,  send- 
ing the  larger  share  to  the  points  which  ap- 
pear to  need  them  most.  We  have  great  hope 
that  our  own  supply  will  be  ample  before  long, 
so  that  you  and  all  others  can  have  as  many 
as  you  need.  I  see  an  article  in  an  Indianapo- 
lis newspaper  denouncing  me  for  not  answer- 
ing your  letter  sent  by  special  messenger  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.     I  did  make  what  I  thought 
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the  best  answer  to  that  letter.  As  I  remem- 
ber, it  asked  for  ten  heavy  guns  to  be  dis- 
tributed, with  some  troops,  at  Lawrenceburg, 
Madison,  New  Albany,  and  Evansville;  and  I 
ordered  the  guns  and  directed  you  to  send  the 
troops,  if  you  had  them.  As  to  Kentucky,  you 
do  not  estimate  that  State  as  more  important 
than  I  do,  but  I  am  compelled  to  watch  all 
points.  While  I  write  this  I  am,  if  not  in  range, 
at  least  in  hearing  of  cannon-shot  from  an  army 
of  enemies  more  than  100,000  strong.  I  do  not 
expect  them  to  capture  this  city;  but  I  know 
they  would  if  I  were  to  send  the  men  and  arms 
from  here  to  defend  Louisville,  of  which  there 
is  not  a  single  hostile  armed  soldier  within  forty 
miles,  nor  any  force  known  to  be  moving  upon 
it  from  any  distance.  It  is  true  the  army  in  our 
front  may  make  a  half-circle  around  southward 
and  move  on  Louisville,  but  when  they  do  we 
will  make  a  half-circle  around  northward  and 
meet  them;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  will  get 
up  what  forces  we  can  from  other  sources  to  also 
meet  them. 

I  hope  Zollicoffer  has  left  Cumberland  Gap 
(though  I  fear  he  has  not),  because,  if  he  has, 
I  rather  infer  he  did  it  because  of  his  dread 
of  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  reinforced  from  Cin- 
cinnati, moving  on  him,  than  because  of  his  in- 
tention to  move  on  Louisville.     But  if  he  does 
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go  round  and  reinforce  Buckner,  let  Dick  Rob- 
inson come  round  and  reinforce  Sherman,  and 
the  thing  is  substantially  as  it  was  when  ZoUi- 
cofifer  left  Cumberland  Gap.  I  state  this  as  an 
illustration;  for,  in  fact,  I  think  if  the  Gap  is 
left  open  to  us  Dick  Robinson  should  take  it 
and  hold  it;  while  Indiana  and  the  vicinity  of 
Louisville  in  Kentucky  can  reinforce  Sherman 
faster  than  Zollicof^fer  can  Buckner. 

You  requested  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood 
of  the  army  should  be  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general.     I  will  only  say  that  very  formidable 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  from  Indiana. 
Yours  very  truly,         A.  LINCOLN. 

*Letter  to  General  Scott 

[Washington],  September  30,  1861. 
The  Sanitary  Commission  is  doing  a  work  of 
great  humanity,  and  of  direct  practical  value  to 
the  nation,  in  this  time  of  trial.  It  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  and  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  I  trust  it  will  be  generously  supported. 
There  is  no  agency  through  which  voluntary  of- 
ferings of  patriotism  can  be  more  effectively 
made.  A.  Lincoln. 

Memorandum  for  a  Plan  of  Campaign,  [Oc- 
tober I?]  1 861 
On  or  about  the  5th  of  October    (the  exact 
date  to  be  determined  hereafter)  I  wish  a  move- 
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ment  made  to  seize  and  hold  a  point  on  the  rail- 
road connecting  Virginia  and  Tennessee  near 
the  mountain-pass  called  Cumberland  Gap. 
That  point  is  now  guarded  against  us  by  ZoUi- 
cofifer,  with  6,000  or  8,000  rebels  at  Barbours- 
ville,  Ky.,  say  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Gap, 
toward  Lexington.  We  have  a  force  of  5,000 
or  6,000  under  General  Thomas,  at  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Lexing- 
ton and  seventy-five  from  Zollicofifer's  camp,  on 
the  road  between  the  two.  There  is  not  a  rail- 
road anywhere  between  Lexington  and  the  point 
to  be  seized,  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
which  the  Union  sentiment  among  the  people 
largely  predominates.  We  have  military  pos- 
session of  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  Lex- 
ington, and  from  Louisville  to  Lexington,  and 
some  home  guards,  under  General  Crittenden, 
are  on  the  latter  line.  We  have  possession  of 
the  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  so  far  as  Muldraugh's  Hill,  about  forty 
miles,  and  the  rebels  have  possession  of  that  road 
all  south  of  there.  At  the  Hill  we  have  a  force 
of  8,000,  under  General  Sherman,  and  about  an 
equal  force  of  rebels  is  a  very  short  distance 
south,  under  General  Buckner. 

We  have  a  large  force  at  Paducah,  and  a 
smaller  at  Fort  Holt,  both  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
with  some  at  Bird's  Point,  Cairo,  Mound  City, 
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Evansville,  and  New  Albany,  all  on  the  other 
side,  and  all  which,  with  the  gun-boats  on  the 
river,  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  guard  the  Ohio 
from  Louisville  to  its  mouth. 

About  supplies  of  troops,  my  general  idea  is 
that  all  from  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  and  Kansas,  not  now  elsewhere, 
be  left  to  Fremont.  All  from  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  not  now  elsewhere,  be  sent  to  Ander- 
son at  Louisville.  All  from  Ohio  needed  in 
western  Virginia  be  sent  there,  and  any  remain- 
der be  sent  to  Mitchel  at  Cincinnati,  for  Ander- 
son. All  east  of  the  mountains  be  appropriated 
to  McClellan  and  to  the  coast. 

As  to  movements,  my  idea  is  that  the  one  for 
the  coast  and  that  on  Cumberland  Gap  be  sim- 
ultaneous, and  that  in  the  mean  time  prepara- 
tion, vigilant  watching,  and  the  defensive  only 
be  acted  upon ;  this,  however,  not  to  apply  to 
Fremont's  operations  in  northern  and  middle 
Missouri.  That  before  these  movements 
Thomas  and  Sherman  shall  respectively  watch 
but  not  attack  ZoUicofTer  and  Buckner.  That 
when  the  coast  and  Gap  movements  shall  be 
ready  Sherman  is  merely  to  stand  fast,  while  all 
at  Cincinnati  and  all  at  Louisville,  with  all  on 
the  line,  concentrate  rapidly  at  Lexington,  and 
thence  to  Thomas's  camp,  joining  him,  and  the 
whole  thence  upon  the  Gap.     It  is  for  the  mil- 
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itary  men  to  decide  whether  they  can  find  a 
pass  through  the  mountains  at  or  near  the  Gap 
which  cannot  be  defended  by  the  enemy  with  a 
greatly  inferior  force,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
in  regard  to  this. 

The  coast  and  Gap  movements  made,  Gen- 
erals McClellan  and  Fremont,  in  their  respec- 
tive departments,  will  avail  themselves  of  any 
advantages  the  diversions  may  present. 

*  Letter  to  Secretary  Seward 

ExECUxrvE  Mansion,  October  4,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  Please  see  Mr.  Walker,  well 
vouched  as  a  Union  man  and  son-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Morehead,  and  pleading  for  his  release. 
I  understand  the  Kentucky  arrests  were  not 
made  by  special  direction  from  here  and  I  am 
willing  if  you  are  that  any  of  the  parties  may  be 
released  when  James  Guthrie  and  James  Speed 
think  they  should  be.     Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

♦Memorandum  to  Secretary  Cameron 

October  10,  1861. 
Secretary  of  War:     Please  see  Colonel  Bar- 
ret, and  see  if  you  can  not  agree  with  him  about 
taking  his  Cavalry  Regiment  to  Kansas  and  the 
Indian  frontier. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Letter  to  His  Highness  Mohammed  Said 
Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  October  ii,  1861. 

Great  and  good  Friend:  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Thayer,  consul-general  of  the  United 
States  at  Alexandria,  a  full  account  of  the  lib- 
eral, enlightened,  and  energetic  proceedings 
which,  on  his  complaint,  you  have  adopted  in 
bringing  to  speedy  and  condign  punishment  the 
parties,  subjects  of  your  highness  in  Upper 
Egypt,  who  were  concerned  in  an  act  of  crim- 
inal persecution  against  Paris,  an  agent  of  cer- 
tain Christian  missionaries  in  Upper  Egypt.  I 
pray  your  highness  to  be  assured  that  these  pro- 
ceedings, at  once  so  prompt  and  so  just,  will  be 
regarded  as  a  new  and  unmistakable  proof 
equally  of  your  highness's  friendship  for  the 
United  States  and  of  the  firmness,  integrity,  and 
wisdom  with  which  the  government  of  your 
highness  is  conducted.  Wishing  you  great 
prosperity  and  success. 

I  am  your  friend, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

His  Highness  Mohammed  Said  Pacha,  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  and  its  Dependencies. 
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Order  authorizing  Suspension  of  the  Writ 

OF  Habeas  Corpus 

Washington,  October  14,  1861. 
Lieutenant-General  W  infield  Scott:  The 
military  line  of  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  may  be  extended  so 
far  as  Bangor,  Maine.  You  and  any  officer  act- 
ing under  your  authority  are  hereby  authorized 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  place 
between  that  place  and  the  city  of  Washington. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President:  William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

*  Letter  to  Secretary  Smith 

Washington,  October  14,  1861. 
Dear  Sir:  How  is  this?  I  supposed  I  was 
appointing  for  Register  of  Wills  a  citizen  of  this 
District.  Now  the  commission  comes  to  me 
"Moses  Kelly,  of  New  Hampshire/'  I  do  not 
like  this.  Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  Archbishop  Hughes 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,   1861. 

Right   reverend  Sir:     I    am    sure   you    will 

pardon  me  if  in  my  ignorance  I  do  not  address 

you  with  technical  correctness.     I  find  no  law 

authorizing  the  appointment  of  chaplains  for 
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our  hospitals;  and  yet  the  services  of  chaplains 
are  more  needed,  perhaps,  in  the  hospitals  than 
with  the  healthy  soldiers  in  the  field.  With 
this  view,  I  have  given  a  sort  of  quasi  appoint- 
ment (a  copy  of  which  I  inclose)  to  each  of 
three  Protestant  ministers,  who  have  accepted 
and  entered  upon  the  duties.  If  you  perceive  no 
objection,  I  will  thank  you  to  give  me  the  name 
or  names  of  one  or  more  suitable  persons  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  whom  I  may  with  proprie- 
ty tender  the  same  service. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  and  judicious  let- 
ters to  Governor  Seward,  and  which  he  regu- 
larly allows  me  both  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
of  perusing.     With  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant,      A.  LINCOLN. 

Letters  to  General  S.  R.  Curtis,  with 
Inclosures  : 

Washington,  October  24,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  a  document — 
half  letter,  half  order — which,  wishing  you  to 
see,  but  not  to  make  public,  I  send  unsealed. 
Please  read  it  and  then  inclose  it  to  the  officer 
who  may  be  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West  at  the  time  it  reaches  him.  I  cannot 
now  know  whether  Fremont  or  Hunter  will 
then  be  in  command.     Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Brigadier-General  S.  R.  Curtis. 

Washington,  October  24,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  On  receipt  of  this,  with  the  ac- 
companying inclosures,  you  will  take  safe,  cer- 
tain, and  suitable  measures  to  have  the  inclosure 
addressed  to  Major-General  Fremont  delivered 
to  him  with  all  reasonable  despatch,  subject  to 
these  conditions  only:  that  if,  when  General 
Fremont  shall  be  reached  by  the  messenger — 
yourself  or  any  one  sent  by  you — he  shall  then 
have,  in  personal  command,  fought  and  won  a 
battle,  or  shall  then  be  actually  in  a  battle,  or 
shall  then  be  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
enemy  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  it  is  not  to 
be  delivered,  but  held  for  further  orders. 
After,  and  not  till  after,  the  delivery  to  General 
Fremont,  let  the  inclosure  addressed  to  General 
Hunter  be  delivered  to  him. 

Your  obedient  servant,  . 

A.  Lincoln. 
(General  Orders  No.  18.) 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  October  24,   1861. 

Major-General  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  present  commander  of  the  Western 
Department  of  the  same,  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  call  Major-General  Hunter,  of  the 
United  States  Volunteers,  to  relieve  him  tem- 
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porarily  in  that  command,  when  he  (^.Iajo^- 
General  Fremont)  will  report  to  general  head- 
quarters by  letter  for  further  orders. 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 
By  command :  E.  D.  TowxSEXD, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

To  THE  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
THE  West 

Washingtox,  October  24,  1861. 

Sir:  The  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  West  having  devolved  upon  you,  I  propose 
to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions.  Knowing  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  command- 
er in  the  field  to  specific  lines  and  operations, 
as  so  much  always  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
localities  and  passing  events,  it  is  intended, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  considerable  margin  for 
the  exercise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  main  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the 
Mississippi  is  believed  to  have  passed  Dade 
County  in  full  retreat  upon  northwestern  Ar- 
kansas, leaving  Missouri  almost  freed  from  the 
enemy,  excepting  in  the  southeast  of  the  State. 
Assuming  this  basis  of  fact,  it  seems  desirable, 
as  you  are  not  likely  to  overtake  Price,  and  are 
in  danger  of  making  too  long  a  line  from  your 
own  base  of  supplies  and  reinforcements,  that 
you  should  give  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main 
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army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of  observation, 
one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  Rolla,  the 
present  termini  of  railroads;  then  recruit  the 
condition  of  both  corps  by  reestablishing  and 
improving  their  discipline  and  instructions,  per- 
fecting their  clothing  and  equipments,  and  pro- 
viding less  uncomfortable  quarters.  Of  course 
both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open, 
judiciously  employing  just  so  much  force  as  is 
necessary  for  this.  From  these  two  points,  Se- 
dalia and  Rolla,  and  especially  in  judicious,  co- 
operation with  Lane  on  the  Kansas  border,  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  concentrate  and  repel  any 
army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  from 
the  southwest,  that  it  is  not  probable  any  such 
attempt  will  be  made  before  or  during  the  ap- 
proaching cold  weather.  Before  spring  the  peo- 
ple of  Missouri  will  probably  be  in  no  favorable 
mood  to  renew  for  next  year  the  troubles  which 
have  so  much  afflicted  and  impoverished  them 
during  this.  If  you  adopt  this  line  of  policy, 
and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no  enemy 
in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  sur- 
plus of  force  which  you  can  withdraw  from 
these  points  and  direct  to  others  as  may  be 
needed,  the  railroads  furnishing  ready  means 
of  reinforcing  these  main  points  if  occasion  re- 
quires. Doubtless  local  uprisings  will  for  a  time 
continue  to  occur,  but  these  can  be  met  by  de- 
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tachments  and  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will 
ere  long  tire  out  of  themselves. 

While,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
a  large  discretion  must  be  and  is  left  with  your- 
self, I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price 
or  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route 
to  reach  Memphis  would  be  exhaustive  beyond 
endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole 
force  engaged  in  it.    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Order  Retiring  General  Scott  and  Appoint- 
ing General  McClellan  his  Successor. 

(General  Orders  No.  94.) 
War  Department,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Washington,  November  i,   1861. 

The  following  order  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  announcing  the  retirement 
from  active  command  of  the  honored  veteran 
Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott,  will  be  read 
by  the  army  with  profound  regret: 

"  Executive  Mansion, 

"Washington,  November  i,  1861. 

"On  the  ist  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1861,  upon' 
his  own  application  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  Winfield 
Scott  is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is 
placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired  officers  of  the  army 
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of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  in  his 
current  pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

"The  American  people  will  hear  with  sad- 
ness and  deep  emotion  that  General  Scott  has 
withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army, 
while  the  President  and  a  unanimous  cabinet 
express  their  own  and  the  nation's  sympathy  in 
his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound  sense 
of  the  important  public  services  rendered  by  him 
to  his  country  during  his  long  and  brilliant 
career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  dis- 
tinguished his  faithful  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Union,  and  the  flag  when  assailed  by 
parricidal  rebellion.  A.  LINCOLN." 

The  President  is  pleased  to  direct  that  Major- 
General  George  B.  McClellan  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  Washington. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  com- 
manding general  will  hereafter  be  addressed 
direct  to  the  adjutant-general. 

The  duplicate  returns,  orders,  and  other 
papers  heretofore  sent  to  the  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  headquarters  of  the  army,  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 
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Order  Approving  the  Plan  of  Governor 
Gamble  of  Missouri,  November  6,  1861 

ExcuTivE  Mansion, 

Washington,  November  5,  1861. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  convention  of  that  State, 
proposes  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
he  will  raise  a  military  force,  to  serve  within  the 
State  as  State  militia  during  the  war  there,  to  co- 
operate with  the  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  in  repelling  the  inv^asion  of  the  State  and  sup- 
pressing rebellion  therein;  the  said  State  militia  to  be 
embodied  and  to  be  held  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
field,  drilled,  disciplined,  and  governed  according  to 
the  army  regulations  and  subject  to  the  articles  of 
war;  the  said  State  militia  not  to  be  ordered  out  of 
the  State  except  for  the  immediate  defense  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  but  to  cooperate  with  the  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  military  opera- 
tions within  the  State  or  necessary  to  its  defense,  and 
when  officers  of  the  State  militia  act  with  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  grade, 
the  officers  of  the  United  States  service  shall  com- 
mand the  combined  force;  the  State  militia  to  be 
armed,  equipped,  clothed,  subsisted,  transported,  and 
paid  by  the  United  States  during  such  time  as  they 
shall  be  actually  engaged  as  an  embodied  military 
force  in  service  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Army  or  general  orders  as  issued  from 
time  to  time. 
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In  order  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  burdened  with  the  pay  of  unnecessary 
officers,  the  governor  proposes  that,  although  the 
State  law  requires  him  to  appoint  upon  the  general 
staff  an  adjutant-general,  a  commissary-general,  an 
inspector-general,  a  quartermaster-general,  a  pay- 
master-general, and  a  surgeon-general,  each  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  yet  he  proposes  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  pay  only  the  adju- 
tant-general, the  quartermaster-general,  and  inspec- 
tor-general, their  services  being  necessary  in  the  rela- 
tions which  would  exist  between  the  State  militia  and 
the  United  States.  The  governor  further  proposes 
that,  while  he  is  allowed  by  the  State  law  to  appoint 
aides-de-camp  to  the  governor  at  his  discretion,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  three  only  shall  be  reported  to 
the  United  States  for  payment.  He  also  proposes 
that  the  State  militia  shall  be  commanded  by  a  single 
major-general  and  by  such  number  of  brigadier-gen- 
erals as  shall  allow  one  for  a  brigade  of  not  less  than 
four  regiments,  and  that  no  greater  number  of  staff- 
officers  shall  be  appointed  for  regimental,  brigade, 
and  division  duties  than  is  provided  for  in  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  22d  July,  1861;  and  that  what- 
ever be  the  rank  of  such  officers  as  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  State,  the  compensation  that  they  shall  receive 
from  the  United  States  shall  only  be  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  rank  given  by  said  act  of  Congress  to 
officers  in  the  United  States  service  performing  the 
same  duties. 

The  field-officers  of  a  regiment  In  the  State  militia 
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are  one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  and  one 
major,  and  the  company  officers  are  a  captain,  a  first 
lieutenant,  and  a  second  lieutenant. 

The  governor  proposes  that,  as  the  money  to  be 
disbursed  is  the  money  of  the  United  States,  such 
staff  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as 
may  be  necessary  to  act  as  disbursing  officers  for 
the  State  militia  shall  be  assigned  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  that  duty;  or,  if  such  cannot  be  spared 
from  their  present  duty,  he  will  appoint  such  persons 
disbursing  officers  for  the  State  militia  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  designate.  Such 
regulations  as  may  be  required,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President,  to  insure  regularity  of  returns  and  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  any  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, shall  be  observed  and  obeyed  by  all  in  office 
in  the  State  militia. 

The  above  propositions  are  accepted  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  orders  upon  the  Ord- 
nance, Quartermaster,  Commissary,  Pay,  and  Med- 
ical departments  to  carry  this  agreement  into  effect. 
He  will  cause  the  necessary  staff-officers  in  the  United 
States  service  to  be  detailed  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Missouri  State  militia,  and  will  order  them 
to  make  the  necessary  provision  in  their  respective 
offices  for  fulfilling  this  agreement.  All  requisitions 
upon  the  different  officers  of  the  United  States  under 
this  agreement  to  be  made  in  substance  in  the  same 
mode  for  the  Missouri  State  militia  as  similar  requi- 
sitions  are   made    for   troops   in  the   service   of   the 
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United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  will  cause 
any  additional  regulations  that  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  regularity  and  economy  in  carrying  this 
agreement  into  effect  to  be  adopted  and  communi- 
cated to  the  Governor  of  Missouri  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Missouri  State  militia. 

November  6,  i86i. 
This  plan  approved,  with  the  modification 
that  the  governor  stipulates  that  when  he  com- 
missions a  major-general  of  militia  it  shall  be 
the  same  person  at  the  time  in  command  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  West;  and  in 
case  the  United  States  shall  change  such  com- 
mander of  the  department,  he  (the  governor) 
will  revoke  the  State  commission  given  to  the 
person  relieved,  and  give  one  to  the  person  sub- 
stituted to  the  United  States  command  of  said 
department.  A  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  General  McClernand^ 

Washington,  November  lo,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir:    This  is  not  an  official,  but  a  so- 
cial letter.    You  have  had  a  battle,  and  without 
being  able  to  judge  as  to  the  precise  measure 
of  its  value,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  and 

'  McClernand  had  been  an  Illinois  lawyer  and  politician.  He 
was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Lincoln's  before  entering  the  mili- 
tary career  he  began  so  brilliantly.  Friends  looked  forward  to 
his  advancement  to  the  highest  position,  but  Grant  found  him 
guilty  of  disobedience  in  1863  and  relieved  him  of  his  command. 
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all  with  you  have  done  honor  to  yourselves  and 
the  flag,  and  service  to  the  country.  Most  grate- 
fully do  I  thank  you  and  them.  In  my  present 
position  I  must  care  for  the  whole  nation ;  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  no  injustice  to  any  other  State 
for  me  to  indulge  a  little  home  pride  that  Illi- 
nois does  not  disappoint  us.  I  have  just  closed 
a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Washburne,  in  which 
he  has  detailed  the  many  difficulties  you  and 
those  w^ith  you  labor  under.  Be  assured  we  do 
not  forget  or  neglect  you.  Much,  very  much, 
goes  undone;  but  it  is  because  we  have  not  the 
power  to  do  it  faster  than  we  do.  Some  of  your 
forces  are  without  arms,  but  the  same  is  true 
here  and  at  every  other  place  where  we  have 
considerable  bodies  of  troops.  The  plain  matter 
of  fact  is,  our  good  people  have  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  government  faster  than  the  govern- 
ment can  find  arms  to  put  into  their  hands.  It 
would  be  agreeable  to  each  division  of  the  army 
to  know  its  own  precise  destination;  but  the  gov- 
ernment cannot  immediately,  nor  inflexibly  at 
any  time,  determine  as  to  all ;  nor,  if  determined, 
can  it  tell  its  friends  without  at  the  same  time 
telling  its  enemies.  We  know  you  do  all  as 
wisely  and  well  as  you  can ;  and  you  will  not  be 
deceived  if  you  conclude  the  same  is  true  of  us. 
Please  give  my  respects  and  thanks  to  all. 

Yours  very  truly,         A.  LINCOLN. 
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Letter  to  George  Bancroft 

New  York,  November  15,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  Following  out  your  suggestion,  a 
very  numerous  meeting  of  New  Yorkers  assembled 
last  week  to  take  measures  for  relieving  the  loyal 
sufferers  of  Hatteras.  I  take  the  liberty  to  inclose 
to  you  some  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  occasion. 
You  will  find  in  them  a  copy  of  an  unpublished  letter 
of  one  of  your  most  honored  predecessors,  with 
which  you  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased. 

Your  administration  has  fallen  upon  times  which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  human  events  find  a 
record.  I  sincerely  wish  to  you  the  glory  of  perfect 
success.  Civil  war  is  the  instrument  of  Divine 
Providence  to  root  out  social  slaver^'.  Posterity'  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  result  unless  the  consequences 
of  the  war  shall  effect  an  increase  of  free  States.  This 
is  the  universal  expectation  and  hope  of  men  of  all 
parties.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  Bancroft. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  18,  1861. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  esteem  it  a  high  honor  to 
have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Bancroft,  inclos- 
ing the  report  of  proceedings  of  a  New  York 
meeting  taking  measures  for  the  relief  of  Union 
people  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank  you  and  all 
others  participating  for  this  benevolent  and 
patriotic  movement. 

The  main  thought  in  the  closing  paragraph 
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of  your  letter  is  one  which  does  not  escape  my 
attention,  and  with  which  I  must  deal  in  all 
due  caution,  and  with  the  best  judgment  I  can 
bring  to  it.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

*  Letter  to  General  Hiram  Walbridge 

Washington,  November  i8,  1861. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  note  reminding  me  of  the 
fact  that  as  early  as  April  last  you  pointed  out 
to  me  on  the  map  Port  Royal  and  Branfort  as 
advantageous  places  to  make  lodgements  on  the 
Southern  coast,  is  received.  I  am  free  to  confess 
you  were  the  first  who  called  my  attention  to 
that  particular  locality.  I  also  remember  that 
you  insisted  we  should  call  six  hundred  thousand 
men  into  the  field,  a  considerable  length  of  time 
before  I  had  brought  my  own  mind  up  to  any- 
thing near  so  large  a  scale. 

Yours  truly,         A.  LINCOLN. 

Draft  of  a  Proposed  Bill  for  Compensated 
Abolishment  in  Delaware, 

[November  26  ?]  1861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  State  of  Delaware  that 
on  condition  the  United  States  of  America  will, 
at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  engage  by  law 
to  pay,  and  thereafter  faithfully  pay,  to  the  said 
State  of  Delaware,  in  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  of 
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said  United  States,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  and  two  hundred  dollars 
in  thirty-one  equal  annual  installments,  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
at  any  time  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  within  the  said  State  of  Delaware, 
except  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  nor,  ex- 
cept in  the  punishment  of  crime  as  aforesaid, 
shall  any  person  who  shall  be  born  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  nor  any  person  above  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years,  be  held  in  slavery  or  to  invol- 
untary servitude  within  said  State  of  Delaware 
at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  that  said  State  shall 
in  good  faith  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  car- 
rying of  any  person  out  of  said  State  into  invol- 
untary servitude  beyond  the  limits  of  said  State 
at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  that  said  State  may 
make  provision  of  apprenticeship,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  for  males  nor 
eighteen  for  females,  for  all  minors  whose 
mothers  were  not  free  at  the  respective  births  of 
such  minors. 

On  reflection  I  like  No.  2  the  better.  By  it 
the  nation  would  pay  the  State  $23,200  per  an- 
num for  thirty-one  years,  and 
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All  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  would  be 
born  free,  and 

All  slaves  above  the  age  of  thirty-five  years 
would  become  free  on  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 

All  others  would  become  free  on  arriving  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  until  January,  1893, 
when 

All  remaining  of  all  ages  would  become  free, 
subject  to  apprenticeship  for  minors  born  of 
slave  mothers  up  to  the  respective  ages  of  twen- 
ty-one and  eighteen. 

If  the  State  would  desire  to  have  the  money 
sooner,  let  the  bill  be  altered  only  in  fixing  the 
time  of  final  emancipation  earlier  and  making 
the  annual  installments  correspondingly  fewer 
in  number,  by  which  they  would  also  be  corre- 
spondingly larger  in  amount.  For  instance, 
strike  out  "1893"  and  insert  "1872,"  and  strike 
out  "thirty-one"  annual  installments  and  insert 
''ten"  annual  installments.  The  installments 
would  then  be  $71,920  instead  of  $23,000  as  now. 
In  all  other  particulars  let  the  bill  stand  pre- 
cisely as  it  is. 

Memorandum  of  Advice  to  Mrs.  Douglas 

Executive  Mansion, 

November  27,   1861. 

Yesterday  Mrs.  Douglas  called,  saying  she  is 
guardian  of  the  minor  children  of  her  late  hus- 
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band ;  that  she  is  being  urged,  against  her  inclin- 
ation, to  send  them  South  on  the  plea  of  avoid- 
ing the  confiscation  of  their  property  there,  and 
asking  my  counsel  in  the  case. 

I  expect  the  United  States  will  overcome  the 
attempt  to  confiscate  property  because  of  loyalty 
to  the  government;  but  if  not,  I  still  do  not  ex- 
pect the  property  of  absent  minor  children 
will  be  confiscated.  I  therefore  think  Mrs. 
Douglas  may  safely  act  her  pleasure  in  the  prem- 
ises. 

But  it  is  especially  dangerous  for  my  name  to 
be  connected  with  the  matter,  for  nothing  would 
more  certainly  excite  the  secessionists  to  do  the 
worst  they  can  against  the  children. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Inquiries  from  the  President  About  the 
Potomac  Campaign,  [December  i  ?]  1861 

Washington, 

December  lo,   1861. 

Your  Excellency :  I  inclose  the  paper  you  left 
with  me,  filled  as  requested.  In  arriving  at  the 
numbers  given,  I  have  left  the  minimum  number 
in  garrison  and  observation. 

Information  received  recently  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  enemy  could  meet  us  in  front  with 
equal  forces  nearly,  and  I  have  now  my  mind 
actively  turned  toward  another  plan  of  cam- 
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paign  that  I  do  not  think  at  all  anticipated  by  the 
enemy  nor  by  many  of  our  own  people. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major-General. 

[Inclosure.^ 

[The  roman  type  indicates  President  Lincoln's 
handwriting  in  ink;  the  italics  General  McClellan's 
in  pencil.] 

If  it  were  determined  to  make  a  forward 
movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  without 
awaiting  further  increase  of  numbers  or  better 
drill  and  discipline,  how  long  would  it  require 
to  actually  get  in  motion? 

If  bridge  trains  ready  by  December  15,  prob- 
ably 2^th. 

After  leaving  all  that  would  be  necessary, 
how  many  troops  could  join  the  movement  from 
southwest  of  the  river? 

Seventy-one  thousand. 

How  many  from  northeast  of  it? 

Thirty-three  thousand. 

Suppose,  then,  that  of  those  southwest  of  the 
river  fifty  thousand  move  forward  and  menace 
the  enemy  at  Centreville;  the  remainder  of  the 
movable  force  on  that  side  move  rapidly  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Occoquan  by  the  road  from  Alex- 
andria to  Richmond,  there  to  be  joined  by  the 
whole  movable  force  from  northeast  of  the  river, 
having  landed  from  the  Potomac,  just  below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Occoquan,  moved  by  land  up  the 
south  side  of  that  stream  to  the  crossing  point 
named,  then  the  whole  move  together  by  the 
road  thence  to  Brentsville  and  beyond  to  the 
railroad  just  south  of  its  crossing  of  Broad  Run, 
a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry  having  gone  rap- 
idly ahead  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges  south 
and  north  of  the  point. 

If  the  crossing  of  the  Occoquan  by  those  from 
above  be  resisted,  those  landing  from  the  Poto- 
mac below  to  take  the  resisting  force  of  the 
enemy  in  rear;  or,  if  the  landing  from  the  Poto- 
mac be  resisted,  those  crossing  the  Occoquan 
from  above  to  take  that  resisting  force  in  the 
rear.  Both  points  will  probably  not  be  success- 
fully resisted  at  the  same  time. 

The  force  in  front  of  Centreville,  if  pressed 
too  hardly,  should  fight  back  slowly  into  the 
intrenchments  behind  them. 

Armed  vessels  and  transportation  should  re- 
main at  the  Potomac  landing  to  cover  a  possible 
retreat. 

Order  Authorizing  General  Halleck  to 

Suspend  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 

December  2,   1861 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck, 

General:  As  an  insurrection  exists  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  in  arms  in  the  State  of 
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Missouri,  you  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
within  the  limits  of  the  military  division  under 
your  command,  and  to  exercise  martial  law  as 
you  find  it  necessary  in  your  discretion  to  secure 
the  public  safety  and  the  authority  of  the  United 
States. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed,  at  Washington,  this  second  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1861. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President:  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Annual  Message  to  Congress, 

December  3,  1861 

FELLOW-CITIZENS  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives:  In  the  midst 
of  unprecedented  political  troubles  we 
have  cause  of  great  gratitude  to  God  for  un- 
usual good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  times,  our  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with 
profound  solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our 
own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people 
have,  during  the  whole  year,  been  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A 
nation  which  endures  factious  domestic  division 
is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad;  and  one  party, 
if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke 
foreign  intervention.  Nations  thus  tempted  to 
interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the  coun- 
sels of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  am- 
bition, although  measures  adopted  under  such  in- 
fluences seldom  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and  inju- 
rious to  those  adopting  them. 
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The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
have  offered  the  ruin  of  our  country  in  return 
for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  less  patronage  and  en- 
couragement than  they  probably  expected.  If 
it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have 
seemed  to  assume,  that  foreign  nations  in  this 
case,  discarding  all  moral,  social,  and  treaty  ob- 
ligations, would  act  solely  and  selfishly  for  the 
most  speedy  restoration  of  commerce,  including, 
especially,  the  acquisition  of  cotton,  those  na- 
tions appear  as  yet  not  to  have  seen  their  way 
to  their  object  more  directly  or  clearly  through 
the  destruction  than  through  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  If  we  could  dare  to  believe  that  for- 
eign nations  are  actuated  by  no  higher  principle 
than  this,  I  am  quite  sure  a  sound  argument 
could  be  made  to  show  them  that  they  can  reach 
their  aim  more  readily  and  easily  by  aiding  to 
crush  this  rebellion  than  by  giving  encourage- 
ment to  it. 

The  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  insur- 
gents for  exciting  foreign  nations  to  hostility 
against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  embar- 
rassment of  commerce.  Those  nations,  however, 
not  improbably  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  the 
Union  which  made  as  well  our  foreign  as  our 
domestic  commerce.  They  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  effort  for  disunion  pro- 
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duces  the  existing  difficulty;  and  that  one  strong 
nation  promises  more  durable  peace  and  a  more 
extensive,  valuable,  and  reliable  commerce  than 
can  the  same  nation  broken  in  hostile  fragments. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions 
with  foreign  states,  because,  whatever  might  be 
their  wishes  or  dispositions,  the  integrity  of  our 
country  and  the  stability  of  our  government 
mainly  depend,  not  upon  them,  but  on  the  loy- 
alty, virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  The  correspondence  itself, 
with  the  usual  reservations,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

I  venture  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have 
practised  prudence  and  liberality  toward  for- 
eign powers,  averting  causes  of  irritation,  and 
with  firmness  maintaining  our  own  rights  and 
honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in 
every  other  State,  foreign  dangers  necessarily  at- 
tend domestic  difficulties,  I  recommend  that 
adequate  and  ample  measures  be  adopted  for 
maintaining  the  public  defenses  on  every  side. 
While  under  this  general  recommendation  pro- 
vision for  defending  our  sea-coast  line  readily 
occurs  to  the  mind,  I  also  in  the  same  connection 
ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  our  great  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  is  believed  that  some  fortifica- 
tions and  depots  of  arms  and  munitions,  with 
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harbor  and  navigation  improvements,  all  at 
well-selected  points  upon  these,  would  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  national  defense  and 
preservation.  I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  expressed  in  his  report  upon 
the  same  general  subject. 

I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions 
of  East  Tennessee  and  western  North  Carolina 
should  be  connected  with  Kentucky  and  other 
faithful  parts  of  the  Union  by  railroad.  I  there- 
fore recommend  as  a  military  measure  that  Con- 
gress provide  for  the  construction  of  such  road 
as  speedily  as  possible.  Kentucky,  no  doubt, 
will  cooperate,  and,  through  her  legislature, 
make  the  most  judicious  selection  of  a  line.  The 
northern  terminus  must  connect  with  some  ex- 
isting railroad;  and  whether  the  route  shall  be 
from  Lexington  or  Nicholasville  to  the  Cum- 
berland Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to  the  Tennessee 
line,  in  the  direction  of  Knoxville,  or  on  some 
still  different  line,  can  easily  be  determined. 
Kentucky  and  the  General  Government  cooper- 
ating, the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short 
time;  and  when  done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast 
present  usefulness,  but  also  a  valuable  perma- 
nent improvement,  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  fu- 
ture. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce,  and  having  no  grave  political 
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importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration. 

Although  we  have  failed  to  induce  some  of 
the  commercial  powers  to  adopt  a  desirable 
melioration  of  the  rigor  of  maritime  war,  we 
have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of 
this  humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely 
of  temporary  and  accidental  occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence 
between  her  Britannic  Majesty's  minister  ac- 
credited to  this  government,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British 
ship  Perthshire,  in  June  last,  by  the  United 
States  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  a  supposed 
breach  of  the  blockade.  As  this  detention  was 
occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehension  of 
the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should 
commit  no  belligerent  act  not  founded  in  strict 
right,  as  sanctioned  by  public  law,  I  recommend 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the 
reasonable  demand  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predeces- 
sor, in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember last,  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus  which  will  probably  remain  after  satis- 
fying the  claims  of  American  citizens  against 
China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 
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If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable 
to  carry  that  recommendation  into  effect,  I 
v^ould  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  invest- 
ing the  principal,  over  the  proceeds  of  the  sur- 
plus referred  to,  in  good  securities,  with  a  view 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claims  of 
our  citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely 
to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course  of  our  extensive 
trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  5th  of  August  last.  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  com- 
manders of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves 
against,  and  to  capture,  pirates.  This  authority 
has  been  exercised  in  a  single  instance  only.  For 
the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive 
and  valuable  commerce,  in  the  eastern  seas  espe- 
cially, it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be  ad- 
visable to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing 
vessels  to  recapture  any  prizes  which  pirates 
may  make  of  United  States  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  consular  courts,  now  established 
by  law  in  eastern  countries,  to  adjudicate  the 
cases,  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected 
to  by  the  local  authorities. 

If  any  good  reason  exists  why  we  should  per- 
severe longer  in  withholding  our  recognition  of 
the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  I  am  unable  to  discern  it.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  inaugurate  a  novel  policy  in  regard 
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to  them  without  the  approbation  of  Congress,  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  the  expediency 
of  an  appropriation  for  maintaining  a  charge 
d'aif aires  near  each  of  those  new  states.  It  does 
not  admit  of  doubt  that  important  commercial 
advantages  might  be  secured  by  favorable  treat- 
ies with  them. 

The  operations  of  the  treasury  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  your  adjourn- 
ment have  been  conducted  with  signal  success. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  the  large  means  de- 
manded by  the  public  exigencies.  Much  of  the 
national  loan  has  been  taken  by  citizens  of  the 
industrial  classes  whose  confidence  in  their  coun- 
try's faith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  deliver- 
ance from  present  peril,  have  induced  them  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government  the 
whole  of  their  limited  acquisitions.  This  fact 
imposes  peculiar  obligations  to  economy  in  dis- 
bursement and  energy  in  action. 

The  revenue  from  all  sources,  including  loans, 
for  the  financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  June, 
1 86 1,  was  $86,835,900.27,  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period,  including  payments  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  debt,  were  $84,578,834.47; 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  ist  July, 
of  $2,257,065.80.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the 
financial  year  ending  on  the  30th  September, 
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1 861,  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the 
balance  of  ist  of  July,  were  $102,532,509.27,  and 
the  expenses  $98,239,733.09;  leaving  a  balance 
on  the  ist  October,  1861,  of  $4,292,776.18. 

Estimates  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  and  for  the  financial  year  1863,  togeth- 
er with  his  views  of  ways  and  means  for  meeting 
the  demands  contemplated  by  them,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  expendi- 
tures made  necessary  by  the  rebellion  are  not 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  loyal  people,  and  to 
believe  that  the  same  patriotism  which  has  thus 
far  sustained  the  government  will  continue  to 
sustain  it  till  peace  and  union  shall  again  bless 
the  land. 

I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  information  respecting  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  army,  and  for  recom- 
mendations having  in  view  an  increase  of  its 
efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  service  intrusted  to  his  care.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
that  the  number  of  troops  tendered  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  force  which  Congress  authorized  me 
to  call  into  the  field. 

I  refer  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his 
report  which  make  allusion  to  the  creditable 
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degree  of  discipline  already  attained  by  our 
troops,  and  to  the  excellent  sanitary  condition 
of  the  entire  army. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  for  an 
organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis 
is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
safety  of  the  country,  and  is  commended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  Congress. 

The  large  addition  to  the  regular  army,  in 
connection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  con- 
siderably diminished  the  number  of  its  officers, 
gives  peculiar  importance  to  his  recommenda- 
tion for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the 
greatest  capacity  of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  om.ission,  I  presume,  Congress  has 
failed  to  provide  chaplains  for  hospitals  occu- 
pied by  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought 
to  my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the 
form  of  a  letter,  one  copy  of  which,  properly 
addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons, and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and 
stated,  in  a  schedule,  containing  also  the  form  of 
the  letter,  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted. 

These  gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon 
the  duties  designated  at  the  times  respectively 
stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faith- 
fully therein  ever  since.  T  therefore  recommend 
that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as 
chaplains  in  the  army.     I  further  suggest  that 
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general  provision  be  made  for  chaplains  to  serve 
at  hospitals  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  pre- 
sents in  detail  the  operations  of  that  branch  of 
the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results 
of  measures  to  increase  its  efficiency  and  power. 
Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy 
has  been  created  and  brought  into  service  since 
our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squad- 
rons larger  than  ever  before  assembled  under 
our  flag  have  been  put  afloat  and  performed 
deeds  which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  secretary  for  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  the  navy  by  introducing  addi- 
tional grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  suggestions  submitted  by 
the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted, 
obviate  the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  har- 
mony, and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court — two  by  the  decease  of  Justices 
Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation 
of  Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne 
making  nominations  to  fill  these  vacancies  for 
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reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the 
outgoing  judges  resided  within  the  States  now 
overrun  by  revolt;  so  that  if  successors  were 
appointed  in  the  same  localities  they  could  not 
now  serve  upon  their  circuits;  and  many  of  the 
most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve, 
even  here,  upon  the  supreme  bench.  I  have 
been  unwilling  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing 
justice  to  the  South  on  the  return  of  peace;  al- 
though I  may  remark  that  to  transfer  to  the 
North  one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the 
South,  would  not,  with  reference  to  territory 
and  population,  be  unjust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career 
of  Judge  McLean  his  circuit  grew  into  an  em- 
pire,— altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to 
give  the  courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal 
attendance, — rising  in  population  from  1,470,- 
018  in  1830,  to  6,151,405  in  i860. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  out- 
grown our  present  judicial  system.  If  uniform- 
ity was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that 
all  the  States  shall  be  accommodated  with  cir- 
cuit courts,  attended  by  supreme  judges,  while, 
in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Florida,  Texas,  California  and  Oregon  have 
never  had  any  such  courts.     Nor  can  this  well 
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be  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system; 
because  the  adding  of  judges  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
parts  of  the  country,  with  circuit  courts,  would 
create  a  court  altogether  too  numerous  for  a 
judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be 
one,  will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the 
Union.  Circuit  courts  are  useful,  or  they  are 
not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied 
them;  if  not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them. 
Let  them  be  provided  for  all,  or  abolished  as  to 
all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of 
which,  I  think,  would  be  an  improvement  upon 
our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Court  be 
of  convenient  number  in  every  event.  Then, 
first,  let  the  whole  country  be  divided  into  cir- 
cuits of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to 
serve  in  a  number  of  them  corresponding  to 
their  own  number,  and  independent  circuit 
judges  to  be  provided  for  the  rest.  Or,  second- 
ly, let  the  supreme  judges  be  relieved  from  cir- 
cuit duties,  and  circuit  judges  provided  for  all 
the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit 
courts  altogether,  leaving  the  judicial  functions 
wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress  the  present  condition  of  the  statute 
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laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  which  constantly  embarrass 
those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, Congress  has  enacted  some  5,000  acts  and 
joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  6,000 
closely  printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through 
many  volumes.  Many  of  these  acts  have  been 
drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  caution,  so 
that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  them- 
selves, or  in  conflict  with  each  other,  or  at  least  so 
doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  even  the 
best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  the  statute  law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute 
laws  should  be  made  as  plain  and  intelligible 
as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  may  consist  with  the  fullness  and  preci- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  legislature  and  the  per- 
spicuity of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would, 
I  think,  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to 
the  people  by  placing  before  them,  in  a  more 
accessible  and  intelligible  form,  the  laws  which 
so  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  duties. 

I  am  Informed  by  some  whose  opinions  T  re- 
spect that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  now  in  force, 
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and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might 
be  revised  and  rewritten  so  as  to  be  embraced 
in  one  volume  (or,  at  most,  two  volumes)  of 
ordinary  and  convenient  size;  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  sub- 
ject, and,  if  my  suggestion  be  approved,  to  de- 
vise such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem 
most  proper  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the 
present  insurrection  is  the  entire  suppression,  in 
many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  ad- 
ministering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in 
the  forms  of  existing  law.  This  is  the  case,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States; 
and  as  our  armies  advance  upon  and  take  posses- 
sion of  parts  of  those  States,  the  practical  evil 
becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts 
nor  officers  to  whom  the  citizens  of  other  States 
may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their  law^ful 
claims  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States; 
and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  debt  constituting 
such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high  as 
$200,000,000,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents 
in  open  rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even 
now,  making  great  sacrifices  in  the  discharge  of 
their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  ur- 
gently solicited  to  establish,  by  military  power. 
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courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such 
cases.  I  have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not 
because  I  had  any  doubt  that  the  end  proposed 
— the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right 
in  itself,  but  because  I  have  been  unwilling  to 
go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in  the  un- 
usual exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of 
Congress,  I  suppose,  are  equal  to  the  anomalous 
occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  matter 
to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be 
devised  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all 
such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Terri- 
tories as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  gov- 
ernment, whether  by  a  voluntary  return  to 
allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our 
arms ;  this,  however,  not  to  be  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, but  a  temporary  substitute,  and  to  cease 
as  soon  as  the  ordinarv  courts  can  be  reestab- 
lished in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient 
means  should  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  the 
adjustment  of  claims  against  the  government, 
especially  in  view  of  their  increased  number  by 
reason  of  the  war.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  it- 
self, in  favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer 
the  same  between  private  individuals.  The 
investigation  and  adjudication  of  claims  in  their 
nature  belong  to  the  judicial  department;  be- 
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sides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  attention  of.  Con- 
gress will  be  more  than  usually  engaged,  for 
some  time  to  come,  with  great  national  ques- 
tions. It  was  intended,  by  the  organization  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this 
branch  of  business  from  the  halls  of  Congress ; 
but  while  the  court  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
and  valuable  means  of  investigation,  it  in  great 
degree  fails  to  effect  the  object  of  its  creation 
for  want  of  power  to  make  its  judgments  final. 

Fully  aware  of  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the 
danger,  of  the  subject,  I  commend  to  your  care- 
ful consideration  whether  this  power  of  making 
judgments  final  may  not  properly  be  given  to 
the  court,  reserving  the  right  of  appeal  on  ques- 
tions of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  with  such 
other  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- 
General,  the  following  being  a  summary  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  department: 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1861,  including  the  annual 
permanent  appropriation  of  $700,000  for  the 
transportation  of  "free  mail  matter,"  was  $9,- 
049,296.40,  being  about  two  per  cent,  less  than 
the  revenue  for  i860. 

The  expenditures  were  $13,606,759.11,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as 
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compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  and 
leaving  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  reve- 
nue for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $4,557,462.71. 

The  gross  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1863,  is  estimated  at  an  increase  of  four  per 
cent,  on  that  of  1861,  making  $8,683,000,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  earnings  of  the  de- 
partment in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  $700,000, 
making  $9,383,000. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1863  are  estimated 
at  $12,528,000,  leaving  an  estimated  deficiency 
of  $3,145,000  to  be  supplied  from  the  treasury 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  appropriation. 

The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that 
the  extension  of  this  District  across  the  Potomac 
River,  at  the  time  of  establishing  the  capital 
here,  was  eminently  wise,  and  consequently  that 
the  relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unwise  and 
dangerous.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
expediency  of  regaining  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  restoration  of  the  original  boun- 
daries thereof,  through  negotiations  with  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  exhibits  the 
condition  of  the  several  branches  of  the  public 
business  pertaining  to  that  department.  The 
depressing  influences  of  the  Insurrection  have 
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been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Pat- 
ent and  General  Land  Offices.  The  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land 
system  only  about  $200,000.  The  sales  have 
been  entirely  suspended  in  the  Southern  States, 
while  the  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  diversion  of  large  numbers  of 
men  from  labor  to  military  service,  have  ob- 
structed settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  de- 
clined in  nine  months  about  $100,000,  rendering 
a  large  reduction  of  the  force  employed  neces- 
sary to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be 
largely  increased  by  the  insurrection.  Numer- 
ous applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the 
casualties  of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been 
made.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  who 
are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls  and  in  receipt 
of  the  bounty  of  the  government  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  insurgent  army,  or  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
directed  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pen- 
sions of  such  persons  upon  proof  of  their  dis- 
loyalty. I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize 
that  officer  to  cause  the  names  of  such  persons  to 
be  stricken  from  the  pension  rolls. 
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The  relations  of  the  government  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
insurrection,  especially  in  the  Southern  Super- 
intendency  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas. 
The  agents  of  the  United  States  appointed  since 
the  4th  of  March  for  this  superintendency  have 
been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most 
of  those  who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have 
espoused  the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  assume 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of 
commissions  from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  public  press  that  a  portion  of 
those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military 
force,  and  are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

Although  the  government  has  no  official  in- 
formation upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been 
written  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afifairs 
by  several  prominent  chiefs,  giving  assurance 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
pressing a  wish  for  the  presence  of  Federal 
troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  upon 
the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal 
forces  the  Indians  will  readily  cease  all  hostile 
demonstrations  and  resume  their  former  rela- 
tions to  the  government. 

Agriculture,   confessedly  the  largest  interest 
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of  the  nation,  has  not  a  department,  nor.  a  bu- 
reau, but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the 
government.  While  it  is  fortunate  that  this 
great  interest  is  so  independent  in  its  nature  as 
to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from 
the  government,  I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to 
consider  whether  something  more  cannot  be 
given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of 
our  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  country.  While  I  make 
no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau 
might  profitably  be  organized. 

The  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave-trade  has  been  confided  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  a  subject 
of  gratulation  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  the  suppression  of  this  inhuman  traffic 
have  been  recently  attended  with  unusual  suc- 
cess. Five  vessels  being  fitted  out  for  the  slave- 
trade  have  been  seized  and  condemned.  Two 
mates  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  one 
person  in  equipping  a  vessel  as  a  slaver,  have 
been  convicted  and  subjected  to  the  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken 
with  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  board  his  vessel, 
has  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of  ofifense 
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under  our  laws,  the  punishment  of  which  is 
death. 

The  Territories  of  Colorado,  Dakota,  and 
Nevada,  created  by  the  last  Congress,  have  been 
organized,  and  civil  administration  has  been  in- 
augurated therein  under  auspices  especially 
gratifying  when  it  is  considered  that  the  leaven 
of  treason  was  found  existing  in  some  of  these 
new  countries  when  the  Federal  officers  arrived 
there. 

The  abundant  natural  resources  of  these  Ter- 
ritories, with  the  security  and  protection  af- 
forded by  organized  government,  will  doubtless 
invite  to  them  a  large  immigration  when  peace 
shall  restore  the  business  of  the  country  to  its 
accustomed  channels. 

I  submit  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory.  So  far,  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in  all 
the  Territories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the 
future.  I  commend  their  interests  and  defense 
to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  Congress  the  interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  suffering  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants; 
and  as  they  have  no  representative  in  Congress, 
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that  body  should  not  overlook  their  just  claims 
upon  the  government. 

At  your  late  session  a  joint  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  industrial  interests  of  the  United 
States  at  the  exhibition  of  the  industry  of  all 
nations  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1862. 
I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  unable  to  give  per- 
sonal attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at  once 
so  interesting  in  itself,  and  so  extensively  and  in- 
timately connected  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  world.  Through  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  the  Interior  a  plan,  or  system,  has  been 
devised  and  partly  matured  and  which  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  to  confiscate  property  used  for 
insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6, 
1 86 1,  the  legal  claims  of  certain  persons  to  the 
labor  and  service  of  certain  other  persons  have 
become  forfeited;  and  numbers  of  the  latter, 
thus  liberated,  are  already  dependent  on  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some 
of  the  States  will  pass  similar  enactments  for 
their  own  benefit  respectively,  and  by  operation 
of  which  persons  of  the  same  class  will  be 
thrown  upon  them  for  disposal.     In  such  case 
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I  recommend  that  Congress  provide  for  accept- 
ing such  persons  from  such  States,  according  to 
some  mode  of  valuation,  in  lieu,  pro  tanto,  of 
direct  taxes,  or  upon  some  other  plan  to  be 
agreed  on  with  such  States  respectively;  that 
such  persons,  on  such  acceptance  by  the  General 
Government,  be  at  once  deemed  free;  and  that, 
in  any  event,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both 
classes  (or  the  one  first  mentioned,  if  the  other 
shall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  some 
place  or  places  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them. 
It  might  be  well  to  consider,  too,  whether  the 
free  colored  people  already  in  the  United 
States  could  not,  so  far  as  individuals  may  de- 
sire, be  included  in  such  colonization. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  colonization  may  in- 
volve the  acquiring  of  territority,  and  also  the 
appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having 
practised  the  acquisition  of  territory  for  nearly 
sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitutional  power 
to  do  so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The 
power  was  questioned  at  first  by  Mr.  Jefiferson, 
who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expedi- 
ency. If  it  be  said  that  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for 
white  men,  this  measure  effects  that  object;  for 
the  emigration  of  colored  men  leaves  additional 
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room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here. 
Mr.  Jefiferson,  however,  placed  the  importance 
of  procuring  Louisiana  more  on  political  and 
commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for 
population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  with  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  ab- 
solute necessity — that  without  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  cannot  be  perpetuated? 

The  war  continues.  In  considering  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  for  suppressing  the  insurrection, 
I  have  been  anxious  and  careful  that  the  inevit- 
able conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degener- 
ate into  a  violent  and  remorseless  revolutionary 
struggle.  I  have,  therefore,  in  every  case 
thought  it  proper  to  keep  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the 
contest  on  our  part,  leaving  all  questions  which 
are  not  of  vital  military  importance  to  the  more 
deliberate  action  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion  I  have 
adhered  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  held  by  the 
insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force,  by  proc- 
lamation, the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  last 
session  for  closing  those  ports. 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence  as 
well  as  the  obligations  of  law,  instead  of  tran- 
scending I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Congress 
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to  confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary 
purposes.  If  a  new  law  upon  the  same  subject 
shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  duly 
considered.  The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and 
hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed. 
We  should  not  be  in  haste  to  determine  that 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach 
the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal,  are  indispensa- 
ble. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
administration,  and  the  message  to  Congress  at 
the  late  special  session,  were  both  mainly  devoted 
to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the 
insurrection  and  consequent  war  have  sprung. 
Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  or  subtract,  to  or 
from,  the  principles  or  general  purposes  stated 
and  expressed  in  those  documents. 

The  last  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  Union 
peaceably  expired  at  the  assault  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter; and  a  general  reveiw  of  what  has  occurred 
since  may  not  be  unprofitable.  What  was  pain- 
fully uncertain  then  is  much  better  defined  and 
more  distinct  now;  and  the  progress  of  events 
is  plainly  in  the  right  direction.  The  insurgents 
confidently  claimed  a  strong  support  from  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  and  the  friends  of 
the  Union  were  not  free  from  apprehension  on 
the  point.  This,  however,  was  soon  settled  defi- 
nitely, and  on  the  right  side.    South  of  the  line, 
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noble  little  Delaware  led  ofif  right  from  the. first. 
Maryland  was  made  to  seem  against  the  Union. 
Our  soldiers  were  assaulted,  bridges  were 
burned,  and  railroads  torn  up  within  her  limits, 
and  we  were  many  days,  at  one  time,  without 
the  ability  to  bring  a  single  regiment  over  her 
soil  to  the  capital.  Now  her  bridges  and  rail- 
roads are  repaired  and  open  to  the  government; 
she  already  gives  seven  regiments  to  the  cause 
of  the  Union  and  none  to  the  enemy;  and  her 
people,  at  a  regular  election,  have  sustained  the 
Union  by  a  larger  majority  and  a  larger  aggre- 
gate vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  can- 
didate or  any  question.  Kentucky,  too,  for  some 
time  in  doubt,  is  now  decidedly,  and,  I  think, 
unchangeably,  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
Missouri  is  comparatively  quiet,  and,  I  believe, 
cannot  again  be  overrun  by  the  insurrectionists. 
These  three  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  neither  of  which  would  promise  a 
single  soldier  at  first,  have  now  an  aggregate  of 
not  less  than  forty  thousand  in  the  field  for  the 
Union,  while  of  their  citizens  certainly  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number,  and  they  of  doubtful 
whereabouts  and  doubtful  existence,  are  in  arms 
against  it.  After  a  somewhat  bloody  struggle  of 
months,  winter  closes  on  the  Union  people  of 
western  Virginia,  leaving  them  masters  of  their 
own  country. 
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An  insurgent  force  of  about  1500,  for  months 
dominating  the  narrow  peninsular  region  con- 
stituting the  counties  of  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton, and  known  as  the  eastern  shore  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  some  contiguous  parts  of 
Maryland,  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the 
people  there  have  renewed  their  allegiance  to 
and  accepted  the  protection  of  the  old  flag. 
This  leaves  no  armed  insurrectionist  north  of  the 
Potomac  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

Also  we  have  obtained  a  footing  at  each  of 
the  isolated  points,  on  the  southern  coast,  of 
Hatteras,  Port  Royal,  Tybee  Island,  near  Sa- 
vannah, and  Ship  Island ;  and  we  likewise  have 
some  general  accounts  of  popular  movements  in 
behalf  of  the  Union  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

These  things  demonstrate  that  the  cause  of 
the  Union  is  advancing  steadily  and  certainly 
southward. 

Since  your  last  adjournment  Lieutenant-Gen- 
cral  Scott  has  retired  from  the  head  of  the  army. 
During  his  long  life  the  nation  has  not  been 
unmindful  of  his  merit;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind 
how  faithfully,  ably,  and  brilliantly  he  has 
served  the  country  from  a  time  far  back  in  our 
history  when  few  of  the  now  living  had  been 
born,  and  thenceforward  continually,  I  cannot 
but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors,     I  submit, 
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therefore,  for  your  consideration  what  further 
mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him  and  to  our- 
selves as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came 
the  executive  duty  of  appointing  in  his  stead  a 
general-in-chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country 
was  there,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  General  McClellan  for  the 
position,  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give 
a  unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of 
General  McClellan  is,  therefore,  in  considerable 
degree  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  executive,  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to 
hope  there  will  be  given  him  the  confidence  and 
cordial  support  thus  by  fair  implication  prom- 
ised, and  without  which  he  cannot  with  so  full 
efficiency  serve  the  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better 
than  tw  o  good  ones ;  and  the  saying  is  true,  if 
taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is  bet- 
ter directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior, 
than  by  two  superior  ones  at  variance  and  cross- 
purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the  same  is  true  in  all  joint  operations 
wherein  those  engaged  can  have  none  but  a  com- 
mon end  in  view,  and  can  dififer  only  as  to  the 
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choice  of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea  no  one  on 
board  can  v/ish  the  ship  to  sink;  and  yet  not 
infrequently  all  go  down  together  because  too 
many  will  direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be 
allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection 
is  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  a  war  upon  the  first 
principle  of  popular  government — the  rights  of 
the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  the  most  grave  and  maturely  considered  pub- 
lic documents  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of 
the  insurgents.  In  those  documents  we  find  the 
abridgment  of  the  existing  right  of  suffrage  and 
the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  public  officers  except  the  leg- 
islative, boldly  advocated,  with  labored  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  large  control  of  the  people 
in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil. 
Monarchy  itself  is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  pos- 
sible refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be 
justified  were  I  to  omit  raising  a  warning  voice 
against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  here  that  a  general 
argument  should  be  made  in  favor  of  popular 
institutions;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its  con- 
nections, not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to 
which  T  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  eflfort 
to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
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above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It 
is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in  con- 
nection with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless 
somebody  else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the 
use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor.  This  assumed, 
it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capi- 
tal shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to 
work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and 
drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that 
all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we 
call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  who- 
ever is  once  a  hired  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  con- 
dition for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital 
and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing 
as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition 
of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  these  assumptions  are 
false,  and  all  inferences  from  them  are  ground- 
less. 

Labor  Is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital. 
Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  a  relation  between  la- 
bor and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits.    The 
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error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
community  exists  within  that  relation.  A  few 
men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them 
selves,  and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy  an- 
other few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large  majority 
belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others 
nor  have  others  working  for  them.  In  most  of 
the  Southern  States  a  majority  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, of  all  colors,  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters; 
while  in  the  Northern  a  large  majority  are 
neither  hirers  nor  hired.  Men  with  their  fami- 
lies— wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for 
themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and 
in  their  shops  taking  the  whole  product  to  them- 
selves, and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  hired  laborers  or  slaves  on  the 
other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with 
capital — that  is,  they  labor  with  their  own  hands 
and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them; 
but  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class. 
No  principle  stated  is  disturbed  by  the  existence 
of  this  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not, 
of  necessity,  any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired 
laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 
Many  independent  men  every\vhere  in  these 
States,  a  few  years  back  in  their  lives,  were  hired 
laborers.     The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in 
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the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile,  saves  a  sur- 
plus with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while, 
and  at  length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help 
him.  This  is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosper- 
ous system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — gives 
hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress 
and  improvement  of  condition  to  all.  No  men 
living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those 
who  toil  up  from  poverty — none  less  inclined 
to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not  hon- 
estly earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering 
a  political  power  which  they  already  possess, 
and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  be  used 
to  close  the  door  of  advancement  against  such 
as  they,  and  to  fix  new  disabilities  and  burdens 
upon  them,  till  all  of  liberty  shall  be  lost. 

From  the  first  taking  of  our  national  census 
to  the  last  are  seventy  years;  and  we  find  our 
population  at  the  end  of  the  period  eight  times 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase 
of  those  other  things  which  men  deem  desirable 
has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  have,  at  one 
view,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to 
government,  through  the  machinery  of  the  States 
and  the  Union,  has  produced  in  a  given  time; 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises 
for  the  future.  There  are  already  among  us 
those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserved,  will  live 
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to  see  it  contain  250,000,000.  The  struggle  of 
to-day  is  not  altogether  for  to-day — it  is  for  a 
vast  future  also.  With  a  reliance  on  Providence 
all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in 
the  great  task  which  events  have  devolved  upon 
us.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Washington,  December  3,  1861. 

Schedule  A. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  1861. 
Rev. . 

Sir:  Having  been  solicited  by  Christian  minis- 
ters and  other  pious  people  to  appoint  suitable  per- 
sons to  act  as  chaplains  at  the  hospitals  for  our  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  feeling  the  intrinsic  pro- 
priety of  having  such  persons  to  so  act,  and  yet  be- 
lieving there  Is  no  law  conferring  the  power  upon  me 
to  appoint  them,  I  think  fit  to  say  that  If  you  will 
voluntarily  enter  upon  and  perform  the  appropriate 
duties  of  such  position,  I  will  recommend  that  Con- 
gress make  compensation  therefor  at  the  same  rate  as 
chaplains  In  the  army  are  compensated. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  dates,  respective- 
ly, of  the  persons  and  times  to  whom  and  when  such 
letters  were  delivered: 

Rev.  G.  G.  Goss September  25,  1861. 

Rev.  John  G.  Butler September  25,  1861. 

Rev.  Henry  Hopkins September  25,  1861. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Magrath October      30,  1861. 
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Rev.  F.  E.  Boyle October      30,  1861. 

Rev.  John  C,  Smith November    7,  1861. 

Rev.  Wm.  Y.  Brown ....  November    7,  1861. 

Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  4,  1861 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  I  transmit 
herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  13th  July  last,  in  relation  to 
the  correspondence  between  this  government  and 
foreign  nations  respecting  the  rights  of  block- 
ade, privateering,  and  the  recognition  of  the  so- 
called  Confederate  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
December  4,   1861 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  I  transmit 
herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  31st  July  last,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  increasing  and  extending  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  General  McClellan 

Executive  Mansion,  December  6,    1861. 
My  dear  Sir:     Captain  Francis  G.  Young,  of 
the  California  regiment   (Colonel  Baker's),  is 
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in  sonic  (lillkulty — 1  do  not  precisely  under- 
stand vvliat.  I  believe  you  know  I  was  unfavor- 
ably impressed  toward  bim  because  of  appar- 
ently contradictory  accounts  be  gave  me  of  some 
matters  at  tbe  battle  of  Ball's  BlufT.  At  lengtb 
be  bas  brougbt  me  tbe  paper  wbicb  accompanies 
tbis,  sbowing,  I  tbink,  tbat  be  is  entitled  to  re- 
spectful consideration.  As  you  see,  it  is  signed 
by  several  senators  and  representatives  as  well 
as  otber  well-known  and  respectable  gentlemen. 
I  attacb  considerable  consequence  to  tbe  name 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Shaler,  late  Major  Sha- 
ler  of  tbe  New  York  Seventh.  Tbese  tbings, 
and  bis  late  connection  witb  Colonel  Haker,  in- 
duce me  to  ask  you  if,  consistently  witb  tbe  pub- 
lic service,  tbe  past,  whatever  it  is,  cannot  be 
waived,  and  he  placed  in  service  and  given  an- 
other chance? 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  House  oe  Representatives, 
December  9,  1861 
To  the  TTnusc  of  Rcprcscnfativcs :  T  transmit 
herewith  a  report  from  tbe  Secretary  of  State, 
in  reply  to  the  resolution  of  tbe  House  of  the  4th 
instant,  relative  to  the  intervention  of  certain 
European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 

Ahkatiam  Lincoln. 


Jefferson  Davis 
Wood  Engraving  from  a  Photograph  by  Brady. 
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Draft  of  a  Despatch  proposing  Arbitration 

IN  THE  "Trent"  Affair — not  used 

or  SENT,  [December  10?],  1861 

THE  DESPATCH  of  her  Majesty's  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  the 
30th  of  November,  1861,  and  of  which 
your  Lordship  kindly  furnished  me  a  copy,  has 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  President;  and 
he  directs  me  to  say  that  if  there  existed  no  fact 
or  facts  pertinent  to  the  case  beyond  those  stated 
in  said  dispatch,  the  reparation  sought  by  Great 
Britain  from  the  United  States  would  be  justly 
due  and  should  be  promptly  made.  The  Presi- 
dent is  unwilling  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's 
government  will  press  for  a  categorical  answer 
upon  what  appears  to  him  to  be  only  a  partial 
record,  in  the  making  up  of  which  he  has  been 
allowed  no  part.  He  is  reluctant  to  volunteer 
his  view  of  the  case  with  no  assurance  that  her 
Majesty's  government  will  consent  to  hear  him; 
yet  this  much  he  directs  me  to  say,  that  this  gov- 
ernment has  intended  no  affront  to  the  British 
flag  or  to  the  British  nation;  nor  has  it  intended 
to  force  into  discussion  an  embarrassing  ques- 
tion, all  of  which  is  evident  by  the  fact  hereby 
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asserted,  that  the  act  complained  of  was  done 
by  the  officer  without  orders  from  or  expecta- 
tion of  the  government.  But  being  done,  it  was 
no  longer  left  to  us  to  consider  whether  we 
might  not,  to  avoid  a  controversy,  waive  an 
unimportant  though  a  strict  right;  because  we, 
too,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  have  a  people 
justly  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  in  whose  pres- 
ence our  government  could  undo  the  act  com- 
plained of  only  upon  a  fair  showing  that  it  was 
wrong,  or  at  least  very  questionable.  The 
United  States  Government  and  people  are  still 
willing  to  make  reparation  upon  such  showing. 
Accordingly  I  am  instructed  by  the  President 
to  inquire  whether  her  Majesty's  government 
will  hear  the  United  States  upon  the  matter  in 
question.  The  President  desires,  among  other 
things,  to  bring  into  view  and  have  considered 
the  existing  rebellion  in  the  United  States;  the 
position  Great  Britain  has  assumed,  including 
her  Majesty's  proclamation  in  relation  thereto; 
the  relation  the  persons  whose  seizure  is  the  sub- 
ject of  complaint  bore  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  object  of  their  voyage  at  the  time  they  were 
seized;  the  knowledge  which  the  master  of  the 
Trent  had  of  their  relation  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  object  of  their  voyage  at  the  time  he 
received  them  on  board  for  the  voyage;  the 
place  of  the  seizure;  and  the  precedents  and 
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respective  positions  assumed  in  analogous. cases 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Upon  a  submission  containing  the  foregoing 
facts,  with  those  set  forth  in  the  before-men- 
tioned despatch  to  your  lordship,  together  with 
all  other  facts  w^hich  either  party  may  deem  ma- 
terial, I  am  instructed  to  say  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will,  if  agreed  to  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  go  to  such  friendly  arbi- 
tration as  is  usual  among  nations,  and  will  abide 
the  award. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment may,  upon  the  same  record,  determine 
whether  any — and,  if  any,  what — reparation  is 
due  from  the  United  States;  provided  no  such 
reparation  shall  be  different  in  character  from 
nor  transcend  that  proposed  by  your  lordship  as 
instructed  in  and  by  the  despatch  aforesaid;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  determination  thus 
made  shall  be  the  law  for  all  future  analogous 
cases  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Message  to  the  Senate,  December  14,  1861 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  In  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  your  honorable 
body  "that  the  President  be  requested  to  furnish 
to  the  Senate  copies  of  the  charges,  testimony, 
and  finding  of  the  recent  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
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case  of  Colonel  Dixon  S.  Miles,  of  the  United 
States  Army,"  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with the  copies  desired,  which  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  War  Department. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  December  17,  1861 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
I  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  on  the  subject 
of  the  fortification  of  the  sea-coast  and  lakes. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  December  20,  1861 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  represent  the  interests  of  those 
American  citizens  who  may  desire  to  become 
exhibitors  at  the  industrial  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  London  in  1862,  and  a  memorial  of  that  com- 
mission, with  a  report  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee thereof,  and  copies  of  circulars  announcing 
the  decisions  of  her  Majesty's  commissioners  in 
London,  giving  directions  to  be  observed  in  re- 
gard to  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  and  also 
of  circular  forms  of  application,  demands  for 
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space,  approvals,  etc.,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  British  commissioners. 

As  these  papers  fully  set  forth  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  enable  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  may  wish  to  become  exhibit- 
ors to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the 
exhibition,  I  commend  them  to  your  early  con- 
sideration, especially  in  view  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when  the  exhibition  will  be- 
gin. Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
December  23,  1861 

To  the  House  of  Representatives:  In  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  13th  July  last,  requesting  in- 
formation respecting  the  Asiatic  coolie-trade,  I 
transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  documents  which  accompanied  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  December  30,  1861 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  betsveen  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  authorities  of  Great  Britain  and  France  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  removal  of  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from  the  British  mail- 
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steamer  Trent,  by  order  of  Captain  Wilkes,  in 
command  of  the  United  States  war-steamer  San 
Jacinto.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Telegram  to  General  Halleck 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  31,  1861. 
General  H.  W.  Halleck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
General  McClellan  is  sick.  Are  General  Buell 
and  yourself  in  concert?  When  he  moves  on 
Bowling  Green,  what  hinders  it  being  rein- 
forced from  Columbus?  A  simultaneous  move- 
ment by  you  on  Columbus  might  prevent  it. 

A.  Lincoln. 
[Similar  despatch  to  Buell  same  date.] 

*Letter  to  Major- General  Hunter  * 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  December  31,  1861. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  23d  is  received,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  say  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
so  ugly  a  letter  in  good  temper.  I  am,  as  you 
intimate,  losing  much  of  the  great  confidence 

*  General  Hunter  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Kan- 
sas at  the  time  this  letter  was  sent  him.  He  considered  himself 
dishonored  by  an  appointment  to  such  an  obscure  military  post, 
and  protested  to  the  President  against  it.  On  the  big  yellow 
envelope  in  which  the  letter  was  enclosed  the  dissatisfied  General 
wrote :  "  The  President's  reply  to  my  '  ugly  letter.'  This  lay 
on  his  table  a  month  after  it  was  written,  and  when  finally  sent, 
was  by  a  special  conveyance,  with  the  direction  that  it  was  only 
to  be  given  to  me  when  I  was  in  good  humor." 
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I  placed  in  you,  not  from  any  act  or  omission 
of  yours  touching  the  public  service,  up  to  the 
time  you  were  sent  to  Leavenworth,  but  from 
the  flood  of  grumbling  despatches  and  letters 
I  have  seen  from  you  since.  I  knew  you  were 
being  ordered  to  Leavenworth  at  the  time  it 
was  done;  and  I  aver  that  with  as  tender  a 
regard  for  your  honor  and  your  sensibilities  as 
I  had  for  my  own,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
you  were  being  "humiliated,  insulted  and  dis- 
graced!" nor  have  I,  up  to  this  day,  heard  an 
intimation  that  you  have  been  wronged,  coming 
from  any  one  but  yourself.  No  one  has  blamed 
you  for  the  retrograde  movement  from  Spring- 
field, nor  for  the  information  you  gave  General 
Cameron;  and  this  you  could  readily  under- 
stand, if  it  were  not  for  your  unwarranted  as- 
sumption that  the  ordering  you  to  Leavenworth 
must  necessarily  have  been  done  as  a  punishment 
for  some  fault.  I  thought  then,  and  think  yet, 
the  position  assigned  to  you  is  as  responsible, 
and  as  honorable,  as  that  assigned  to  Buell — 
I  know  that  General  McClellan  expected  more 
important  results  from  it.  My  impression  is 
that  at  the  time  you  were  assigned  to  the  new 
Western  Department,  it  had  not  been  deter- 
mined to  replace  General  Sherman  in  Ken- 
tucky; but  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  because  the 
idea  that  a  command  in  Kentucky  was  very  de- 
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sirable,  and  one  in  the  farther  West  undesirable, 
had  never  occurred  to  me.  You  constantly 
speak  of  being  placed  in  command  of  only  3,000. 
Now  tell  me,  is  this  not  mere  impatience? 
Have  you  not  known  all  the  while  that  you  are 
to  command  four  or  five  times  that  many? 

I  have  been,  and  am  sincerely  your  friend; 
and  if,  as  such,  I  dare  to  make  a  suggestion,  I 
would  say  you  are  adopting  the  best  possible 
way  to  ruin  yourself.  "Act  well  your  part, 
there  all  the  honor  lies."  He  who  does  some- 
thing at  the  head  of  one  Regiment,  will  eclipse 
him  who  does  nothing  at  the  head  of  a  hundred. 
Your  friend,  as  ever,       A.  LINCOLN. 

Telegram  to  General  D.  C.  Buell 

Washington  City,  January  i,  1862. 
Brigadier-General  Buell,  Louisville: 
General  McClellan  should  not  be  disturbed 
with  business.     I  think  you  better  get  in  concert 
with  General  Halleck  at  once.     I  write  you  to- 
night.    I  also  telegraph  and  write  Halleck. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Telegram  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Washington  City,  Januarj^  i,  1862. 
Major-General    Halleck,    St.    Louis,    Mo.: 
General  McClellan  should  not  yet  be  disturbed 
with  business.     I  think  General  Buell  and  vour- 
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self  should  be  in  communication  and  concert  at 
once.  I  write  you  to-night  and  also  telegraph 
and  write  him,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  January  i,  1862. 

My  dear  General  Halleck:  General  Mc- 
Clellan  is  not  dangerously  ill,  as  I  hope,  but 
would  better  not  be  disturbed  with  business.  I 
am  very  anxious  that,  in  case  of  General  BuelTs 
moving  toward  Nashville,  the  enemy  shall  not 
be  greatly  reinforced,  and  I  think  there  is  dan- 
ger he  will  be  from  Columbus.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  real  or  feigned  attack  on  Columbus 
from  up-river  at  the  same  time  would  either 
prevent  this  or  compensate  for  it  by  throwing 
Columbus  into  our  hands.  I  wrote  General 
Buell  a  letter  similar  to  this,  meaning  that  he 
and  you  shall  communicate  and  act  in  concert, 
unless  it  be  your  judgment  and  his  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  it.  You  and  he  will  under- 
stand much  better  than  I  how  to  do  it.  Please 
do  not  lose  time  in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly,         A.  LINCOLN. 

Note  to  Secretary  Chase,  January  2,  1862 
I  have  just  been  with  General  McClellan; 
and  he  is  very  much  better,         A.  LINCOLN. 
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Message  to  Congress,  January  2,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  James  R.  Partridge, 
secretary  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  in- 
dustrial exhibition  to  be  held  in  London  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  and  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  to  which  it  refers  relative  to  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  articles 
as  persons  in  this  country  may  wish  to  exhibit 
on  that  occasion.  As  it  appears  that  no  naval 
vessel  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose,  I  recom- 
mend that  authority  be  given  to  charter  a  suit- 
able merchant  vessel,  in  order  that  facilities  sim- 
ilar to  those  afforded  by  the  government  for  the 
exhibition  of  1851  may  also  be  extended  to  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  exhibition  of  this  year. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Telegram  to  General  D.  C.  Buell 

Washington,  January  4,  1862. 

General  Buell: 

Have  arms  gone  forward  for  East  Tennessee? 
Please  tell  me  the  progress  and  condition  of  the 
movement  in  that  direction.     Answer. 

A.  Lincoln, 
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Letter  to  General  D.  C.  Buell 

Executive  Mansion,  January  6,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  despatch  of  yesterday 
has  been  received,  and  it  disappoints  and  dis- 
tresses me.  I  have  shown  it  .to  General  Mc- 
Clellan,  who  says  he  will  write  you  to-day.  I 
am  not  competent  to  criticize  your  views,  and 
therefore  what  I  offer  is  in  justification  of  my- 
self. Of  the  two,  I  would  rather  have  a  point 
on  the  railroad  south  of  Cumberland  Gap  than 
Nashville.  First,  because  it  cuts  a  great  artery 
of  the  enemy's  communication,  which  Nashville 
does  not;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  loyal  people  who  would  rally  around  it,  while 
Nashville  is  not.  Again,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
movement  on  East  Tennessee  would  not  be  a 
diversion  in  your  favor  rather  than  a  disadvan- 
tage, assuming  that  a  movement  toward  Nash- 
ville is  the  main  object.  But  my  distress  is  that 
our  friends  in  East  Tennessee  are  being  hanged 
and  driven  to  despair,  and  even  now,  I  fear,  are 
thinking  of  taking  rebel  arms  for  the  sake  of 
personal  protection.  In  this  we  lose  the  most 
valuable  stake  we  have  in  the  South.  My  de- 
spatch, to  which  yours  is  an  answer,  was  sent 
with  the  knowledge  of  Senator  Johnson  and 
Representative  Maynard  of  East  Tennessee,  and 
they  will  be  upon  me  to  know  the  answer,  which 
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I  cannot  safely  show  them.  They  would  de- 
spair, possibly  resign  to  go  and  save  their  fami- 
lies somehow,  or  die  with  them.  I  do  not  in- 
tend this  to  be  an  order  in  any  sense,  but  merely, 
as  intimated  before,  to  show  you  the  grounds  of 
my  anxiety. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Telegram  to  General  D.  C.  Buell 

Washington,  January  7,  1862. 
Brigadier-General  Buell,  Louisville:  Please 
name  as  early  a  day  as  you  safely  can  on  or 
before  which  you  can  be  ready  to  move  south- 
ward in  concert  with  Major-General  Halleck. 
Delay  is  ruining  us,  and  it  is  indispensable  for 
me  to  have  something  definite.  I  send  a  like 
despatch  to  Major-General  Halleck. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Indorsement    about    Allotment    Commis- 
sioners FOR  Iowa,  January  9,  1862 

It  would  afiford  me  great  pleasure  to  oblige 
Mr.  Vandever  in  the  within  matter,  if  I  knew 
it  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  other  Iowa 
members.  Will  he  please  procure  their  names 
with  his  own  and  send  them  to  me? 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Message  to  Congress,  January  10,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  translation  of  an  in- 
struction to  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  accredited  to  this  government, 
and  a  copy  of  a  note  to  that  minister  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  relative  to  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  taking  from  the  British  steamer 
Trent  of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  order  of  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  This  correspondence  may  be  considered 
as  a  sequel  to  that  previously  communicated  to 
Congress  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Indorsement  on  Letter  from  General  Hal- 
LECK,  January  10,  1862 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Missouri, 

St.  Louis,  January  6,  1861. 

To  His  Excellency  the  President. 

In  reply  to  your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  ist  in- 
stant, I  have  to  state  that  on  receiving  your  telegram 
I  immediately  communicated  with  General  Buell, 
and  have  since  sent  him  all  the  information  I  could 
obtain  of  the  enemy's  movements  about  Columbus 
and  Camp  Beauregard.  No  considerable  force  has 
been  sent  from  those  places  to  Bowling  Green.  They 
have  about  22,000  men  at  Columbus,  and  the  place 
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is  strongly  fortified.  I  have  at  Cairo,  Fort  Holt,  and 
Paducah  only  about  15,000,  which,  after  leaving 
guards  at  these  places,  would  give  me  but  little  over 
10,000  men  with  which  to  assist  General  Buell.  It 
would  be  madness  to  attempt  anything  serious  with 
such  a  force,  and  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  with- 
draw any  from  Missouri  without  risking  the  loss  of 
this  State. 

The  troops  recently  raised  in  other  States  of  this 
department  have,  without  my  knowledge,  been  sent 
to  Kentucky  and  Kansas. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
do  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have 
to  contend  here.  The  operations  of  Lane,  Jennison, 
and  others  have  so  enraged  the  people  of  Missouri 
that  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  majority  of  80,000 
against  the  government.  We  are  virtually  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Price  and  others  have  a  consider- 
able army  in  the  southwest,  against  which  I  am 
operating  with  all  my  available  force. 

This  city  and  most  of  the  middle  and  northern 
counties  are  insurrectionary, —  burning  bridges,  de- 
stroying telegraph  lines,  etc., —  and  can  be  kept  down 
only  by  the  presence  of  troops.  A  large  portion  of 
the  foreign  troops  organized  by  General  Fremont 
are  unreliable;  indeed,  many  of  them  are  already 
mutinous.  They  have  been  tampered  with  by  poli- 
ticians, and  made  to  believe  that  if  they  get  up  a 
mutiny  and  demand  Fremont's  return  the  govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  restore  him  to  duty  here.  It 
is  believed  that  some  high  officers  are  in  the  plot.    I 
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have  already  been  obliged  to  disarm  several  of  these 
organizations,  and  I  am  daily  expecting  more  serious 
outbreaks. 

Another  grave  difficulty  is  the  want  of  proper 
general  officers  to  command  the  troops  and  enforce 
order  and  discipline,  and  especially  to  protect  pub- 
lic property  from  robbery  and  plunder.  Some  of 
the  brigadier-generals  assigned  to  this  department 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  their  duties  and  unfit  for  any 
command.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  It  is  very 
difficult  to  accomphsh  much  with  such  means.  I  am 
in  the  condition  of  a  carpenter  who  is  required  to 
build  a  bridge  with  a  dull  ax,  a  broken  saw,  and 
rotten  timber.  It  is  true  that  I  have  some  very  good 
green  timber,  which  will  answer  the  purpose  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  It  into  shape  and  season  it  a  little. 

I  know  nothing  of  General  Buell's  intended  opera- 
tions, never  having  received  any  information  In  re- 
gard to  the  general  plan  of  campaign.  If  it  be  in- 
tended that  his  column  shall  move  on  Bowling  Green 
while  another  moves  from  Cairo  or  Paducah  on  Co- 
lumbus or  Camp  Beauregard,  It  will  be  a  repetition 
of  the  same  strategic  error,  which  produced  the  dis- 
aster of  Bull  Run. 

To  operate  on  exterior  lines  against  an  enemy  oc- 
cupying a  central  position  will  fail,  as  It  always  has 
failed,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is 
condemned  by  every  military  authority  I  have  ever 
read. 

General  Buell's  army  and  the  forces  at  Paducah 
occupy  precisely  the  same  position  in  relation  to  each 
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other  and  to  the  enemy  as  did  the  armies  of  Mc- 
Dowell and  Patterson  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Halleck,  Major-General. 
l^Indorsement.^ 
The  within  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  General  Halleck.     It  is  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging.    As  everywhere  else,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  the  Resigna- 
tion OF  Secretary  Cameron  ^ 

Executive  Mansion, Januan^  ii,   1862. 

My   DEAR   SIR:     As  you   have   more 
than  once   expressed   a   desire   for  a 
change  of  position,  I  can  now  gratify 
you  consistently  with  my  view  of  the  public  in- 
terest.    I  therefore  propose  nominating  you  to 
the  Senate  next  Monday  as  minister  to  Russia. 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

{Private.) 
Executive  Mansion,  Januan'  11,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  Though  I  have  said  nothing 
hitherto  in  response  to  your  wish,  expressed  long 
since,  to  resign  your  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  I  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  it.  I  have  been  only  un- 
willing to  consent  to  a  change  at  a  time  and 
under  circumstances  which  might  give  occasion 
to  misconstruction,  and  unable  till  now  to  see 
how  such  misconstruction  could  be  avoided. 

*  From  the  beginning  of  his  official  duties.  Secretary  Cameron 
proved  not  to  be  the  man  to  meet  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
the  War  Department.  His  unfortunate  maladministration  cul- 
minated when,  in  his  report  for  December,  1861,  he  advocated 
a  measure  in  favor  of  arming  slaves  and  using  "  their  services 
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But  the  desire  of  Mr.  Clay  to  return  home 
and  to  offer  his  services  to  his  country  in  the 
field  enables  me  now  to  gratify  your  wish,  and 
at  the  same  time  evince  my  personal  regard  for 
you,  and  my  confidence  in  your  ability,  patriot- 
ism, and  fidelity  to  public  trust. 

I  therefore  tender  to  your  acceptance,  if  you 
still  desire  to  resign  your  present  position,  the 
post  of  minister  to  Russia.  Should  you  accept 
it,  you  will  bear  with  you  the  assurance  of  my 
undiminished  confidence,  of  my  affectionate 
esteem,  and  of  my  sure  expectation  that,  near 
the  great  sovereign  whose  personal  and  heredi- 
tary friendship  for  the  United  States  so  much 
endears  him  to  Americans,  you  will  be  able  to 
render  services  to  your  country  not  less  impor- 
tant than  those  you  could  render  at  home. 
Very  sincerely,  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

War  Department, 

January  ii,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
your  favor  of  this  date,  and  to  thank  you,  with  pro- 

against  the  rebels,  under  proper  military  regulations,  discipline, 
and  command."  The  report  was  sent  out  before  the  President 
had  chance  to  pass  upon  it,  but  at  his  order  it  was  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Lincoln  handled  the  case  with  rare  tact.  Soon 
after  he  found  opportunity  for  relieving  his  Secretary  from  a 
position  for  which  he  was  unqualified,  and  conferred  upon  him 
a  foreign  mission. 
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found  respect,  for  its  kind  and  generous  tone. 
When  you  were  elected  President,  a  result  to  which 
I  contributed  my  best  exertions,  I  had  no  thought  of 
leaving  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  or  of  accept- 
ing any  position  within  your  gift.  But  when  you  in- 
vited me  to  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  presented  me  the 
choice  of  one  of  two  named  places  in  the  list  of  your 
constitutional  advisers,  I  could  not,  for  grave  public 
reasons  and  after  great  reflections,  refuse  a  trust  so 
trying  and  laborious. 

My  life  had  been  one  of  constant  labor  and  excite- 
ment. I  looked  to  the  Senate  as  the  best  field,  after 
such  a  life.  In  which  to  serve  my  country  and  my 
State.  It  was  only  when  I  realized  that  I  might  be 
of  service  to  the  general  cause  in  the  darkly  fore- 
shadowed future  that  I  ventured  to  undertake  the 
manifold  and  various  responsibilities  of  the  War  De- 
partment. 

I  felt  when  I  saw  the  traitors  leaving  their  seats  in 
Congress,  and  when  the  Star  of  \^the'\  West  was  fired 
upon  In  Charleston  harbor,  that  a  bloody  conflict  was 
inevitable. 

I  have  devoted  myself  without  Interruption  to  my 
official  duties,  and  have  given  to  them  all  my  ener- 
gies. I  have  done  my  best.  It  was  impossible,  in 
the  direction  of  operations  so  extensive,  but  that  some 
mistakes  should  have  happened  and  some  complica- 
tions and  complaints  should  have  arisen.  In  view 
of  such  considerations,  I  thank  you  for  the  expression 
of  your  confidence  in  my  ability,  patriotism,  and 
fidelity  to  public  trust.     Thus  my  own  conscientious 
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sense  of  doing  my  duty  by  the  executive  and  by  my 
country'  is  approved  by  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
government  himself. 

When  I  became  a  member  of  your  administration 
I  avowed  my  purpose  to  retire  from  the  cabinet  as 
soon  as  my  duty  to  my  country  would  allow  me  to  do 
so.  In  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  so  illustrative 
of  your  just  and  upright  character,  you  revive  the 
fact  that  I  some  time  ago  expressed  the  same  purpose 
to  you,  and  in  reminding  me  of  this  you  proffer  for 
my  acceptance  one  of  the  highest  diplomatic  positions 
at  your  bestowal  as  an  additional  mark  of  your  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 

In  retiring  from  the  War  Department  I  feel  that 
the  mighty  army  of  the  United  States  is  ready  to  do 
battle  for  the  Constitution;  that  it  is  marshaled  by 
gallant  and  experienced  leaders;  that  it  is  animated 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  good  cause,  and 
also  that  my  successor  in  this  department  is  my  per- 
sonal friend,  who  unites  to  wonderful  intellect  and 
vigor  the  grand  essential  of  being  in  earnest  in  the 
present  struggle,  and  of  being  resolved  upon  a  speedy 
and  overwhelming  triumph  of  our  arms.  I  therefore 
frankly  accept  the  new  distinction  you  have  tendered 
me,  and  as  soon  as  important  and  long-neglected  pri- 
vate business  can  be  arranged  I  will  enter  upon  the 
important  duties  of  the  mission  which  you  have  as- 
signed me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Simon  Cameron. 


rnrn^ 
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Letter  to  General  D.  C.  Buell 

Executive  ]\LA.NSiONr,  January  13,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  Your  despatch  of  yesterday  is 
received,  in  which  you  say:  "I  have  received 
your  letter  and  General  McClellan's,  and  will 
at  once  devote  all  my  efforts  to  your  views  and 
his."  In  the  midst  of  my  many  cares,  I  have 
not  seen  nor  asked  to  see  General  McClellan's 
letter  to  you.  For  my  own  views,  I  have  not 
ofifered  and  do  not  now  ofifer  them  as  orders; 
and  while  I  am  glad  to  have  them  respectfully 
considered,  I  would  blame  you  to  follow  them 
contrary  to  your  own  clear  judgment,  unless  I 
should  put  them  in  the  form  of  orders.  As  to 
General  McClellan's  views,  you  understand 
your  duty  in  regard  to  them  better  than  I  do. 
With  this  preliminary,  I  state  my  general  idea 
of  this  war  to  be  that  we  have  the  greater  num- 
bers, and  the  enemy  has  the  greater  facility  of 
concentrating  forces  upon  points  of  collision; 
that  we  must  fail  unless  we  can  find  some  way 
of  making  our  advantage  an  overmatch  for  his; 
and  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  menacing  him 
with  superior  forces  at  different  points  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  we  can  safely  attack  one  or 
both  if  he  makes  no  change;  and  if  he  weakens 
one  to  strengthen  the  other,  forbear  to  attack 
the  strengthened  one,  but  seize  and  hold  the 
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weakened  one,  gaining  so  much.  To  illustrate: 
Suppose,  last  summer,  when  Winchester  ran 
away  to  reinforce  Manassas,  we  had  forborne 
to  attack  Manassas,  but  had  seized  and  held 
Winchester.  I  mention  this  to  illustrate  and 
not  to  criticize.  I  did  not  lose  confidence  in 
McDowell,  and  I  think  less  harshly  of  Patter- 
son than  some  others  seem  to.  In  application 
of  the  general  rule  I  am  suggesting,  every  par- 
ticular case  will  have  its  modifying  circum- 
stances, among  which  the  most  constantly  pres- 
ent and  most  difficult  to  meet  will  be  the  want 
of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  movements. 
This  had  its  part  in  the  Bull  Run  case;  but 
worse  in  that  case  was  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  the  three  months'  men.  Applying  the 
principle  to  your  case,  my  idea  is  that  Halleck 
shall  menace  Columbus  and  "down  river"  gen- 
erally, while  you  menace  Bowling  Green  and 
East  Tennessee.  If  the  enemy  shall  concentrate 
at  Bowling  Green,  do  not  retire  from  his  front, 
yet  do  not  fight  him  there  either,  but  seize  Co- 
lumbus and  East  Tennessee,  one  or  both,  left 
exposed  by  the  concentration  at  Bowling  Green. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  anxiety  to  me,  and  one 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  not  overlook,  that  the 
East  Tennessee  line  is  so  long  and  over  so  bad 
a  road.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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l^Indorsement.^ 

January  13,  1862. 
Having  to-day  written  General  Buell  a  letter, 
it  occurs  to  me  to  send  General  Halleck  a  copy 
of  it.  A.  Lincoln. 

Letters  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  15,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  This  will  introduce  Governor 
G.  Koerner,  of  Illinois,  who  is  my  personal 
friend,  and  who  calls  on  you  at  my  particular 
request.  Please  open  the  sealed  letter  he  will 
hand  you  before  he  leaves  you  and  confer  with 
him  as  to  its  contents. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

[InclosureJ] 
Executive  Mansion,    January  15,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  Germans  are  true  and 
patriotic,  and  so  far  as  they  have  got  cross  in 
Missouri  it  is  upon  mistake  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  its  contents,  Gov- 
ernor Koerner,  of  Illinois,  will  hand  you  this 
letter.  He  is  an  educated  and  talented  German 
gentleman,  as  true  a  man  as  lives.  With  his 
assistance  you  can  set  everything  right  with  the 
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Germans.  I  write  this  without  his  knowledge, 
asking  him  at  the  same  time,  by  letter,  to  deliver 
it.  My  clear  judgment  is  that,  with  reference 
to  the  German  element  in  your  command,  you 
should  have  Governor  Koerner  with  you;  and 
if  agreeable  to  you  and  him,  I  will  make  him 
a  brigadier-general,  so  that  he  can  afiford  to  so 
give  his  time.  He  does  not  wish  to  command 
in  the  field,  though  he  has  more  military  knowl- 
edge than  many  who  do.  If  he  goes  into  the 
place  he  will  simply  be  an  efficient,  zealous,  and 
unselfish  assistant  to  you.  I  say  all  this  upon 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  Governor 
Koerner. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  January  17,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  translation  of  an  in- 
struction to  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  accredited  to  this  government,  and 
a  copy  of  a  note  to  that  minister  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  relating  to  the  capture  and  de- 
tention of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
passengers  on  board  the  British  steamer  Trent, 
by  order  of  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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*Order  to  General  G.  B.  McClellan 

Department  op  State,  January  20,  1862. 

Major-General  George  B.  McClellan, 
Commanding  Armies  of  the  United  States: 
You  or  any  officer  you  may  designate  will  in 
your  discretion  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  so  far  as  may  relate  to  Major  Chase, 
lately  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  now  alleged  to  be  guilty  of 
treasonable  practices  against  this  Government. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President, 

William  H.  Seward. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Stanton 

Executive  Mansion,   January  22,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  reflection  I  think  it  will 
not  do,  as  a  rule,  for  the  adjutant-general  to  at- 
tend me  wherever  I  go:  not  that  I  have  any 
objection  to  his  presence,  but  that  it  would  be 
an  uncompensating  encumbrance  both  to  him 
and  me.  When  it  shall  occur  to  me  to  go  any- 
where, I  wish  to  be  free  to  go  at  once,  and  not 
to  have  to  notify  the  adjutant-general  and  wait 
till  he  can  get  ready. 

It  is  better,  too,  for  the  public  service  that 
he  shall  give  his  time  to  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  not  to  personal  attendance  on  me. 
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While  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  the 
suggestion,  my  view  of  the  matter  is  as  I  have 
stated.     Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Message  to  Congress,  January  24,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  submit  to  Congress  the  accompanying  copy  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Spanish  minister,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  concerning  the  bark  Providencia,  a  Span- 
ish vessel  seized  on  her  voyage  from  Havana  to 
New  York  by  a  steamer  of  the  United  States 
blockading  squadron,  and  subsequently  released. 
I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  amount 
of  the  award  of  the  referee. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Indorsement  on   Letter   from   Secretary 
Stanton,  January  24,  1862 

War  Department,  January  24,  1862. 

Mr.  President: 

In  my  opinion  the  success  of  military  opera- 
tions and  the  safety  of  the  country  require  some 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  in  order  to  secure  more 
vigor  and  activity;  and  I  desire  to  have  your 
sanction  for  making  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
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\_Indorsement.] 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  my  authority  to 
exercise  his  discretion  in  the  matter  within  men- 
tioned. A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Stanton 

Executive  Mansion,  January  24,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  On  reflection,  I  think  you  bet- 
ter make  a  peremptory  order  on  the  ordnance 
officer  at  Pittsburg  to  ship  the  ten  mortars  and 
two  beds  to  Cairo  instantly,  and  all  others  as 
fast  as  finished,  till  ordered  to  stop,  reporting 
each  shipment  to  the  department  here. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

President's  General  War  Order  No.  i  ^ 

Executive  Mansion,  January  27,  1862. 
Ordered,  That  the  22d  day  of  February,  1862, 
be  the  day  for  a  general  movement  of  all  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against 
the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army 
at  and  about  Fortress  Monroe;  the  Army  of  the 

'  This  is  the  first  instance  of  Lincoln  using  his  power  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  Up  to  now  he  had  been  diffident 
about  exercising  such  authority,  but  finding  those  who  were  sup- 
posed military  experts,  accomplishing  nothing,  he,  himself,  studied 
the  war  situation  night  and  day,  read  a  number  of  strategical 
works,  pored  over  reports  and  held  long  conferences  with  emi- 
nent officers.  His  taking  hold  of  the  army  infused  new  hope 
throughout  the  North. 
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Potomac;  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia;  the 
army  near  Munfordville,  Kentucky;  the  army 
and  flotilla  at  Cairo,  and  a  naval  force  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

That  all  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval, 
with  their  respective  commanders,  obey  existing 
orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi- 
tional orders  when  duly  given. 

That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  with 
all  their  subordinates,  and  the  general-in-chief, 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of 
land  and  naval  forces,  will  severally  be  held  to 
their  strict  and  full  responsibilities  for  prompt 
execution  of  this  order. 

Abrahaai  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Stanton 

Executive  Mansion,  January  31,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  It  is  my  wish  that  the  expedi- 
tion commonly  called  the  ''Lane  Expedition" 
shall  be,  as  much  as  has  been  promised  at  the 
adjutant-general's  office,  under  the  supervision 
of  General  McClellan,  and  not  any  more.  I 
have  not  intended,  and  do  not  now  intend,  that 
it  shall  be  a  great,  exhausting  affair,  but  a  snug, 
sober  column  of  10,000  or  15,000.  General 
Lane  has  been  told  by  me  many  times  that  he 
is  under  the  command  of  General  Hunter,  and 
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assented  to  it  as  often  as  told.     It  was  the  dis- 
tinct agreement  between  him  and  me,  when  I 
appointed  him,  that  he  was  to  be  under  Hunter 
Yours  truly, 

A.  LiNCOUr 

President's  Special  War  Order  No.  i. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  31,  1862. 
Ordered,  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  providing  safely 
for  the  defense  of  Washington,  be  formed  into 
an  expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seiz- 
ing and  occupying  a  point  upon  the  railroad 
southwestward  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas 
Junction,  all  details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  expedition  to 
move  before  or  on  the  22d  day  of  February 
next. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  January  31,  1862 

ExECUTFVE  Mansion,  January  31,  1862. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
As  a  sequel  to  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject previously  communicated,  I  transmit  to 
Congress  extracts  from  a  despatch  of  the  20th 
ultimo  from  Mr.  Adams,  United  States  minister 
at  London,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  copy 
of  an   instruction   from   Earl   Russell   to   Lord 
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Lyons,  of  the  loth  instant,  relative  to  the  re- 
moval of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  the  British  mail-steamer  Trent  by  order 
of  the  commander  of  the  United  States  war- 
steamer  San  Jacinto. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Letter  to  General  G.  B.  McClellan  * 

Executive  Mansion,    February  3,  1862. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  You  and  I  have  dis- 
tinct and  different  plans  for  a  move- 
ment of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — 
yours  to  be  down  the  Chesapeake,  up  the  Rap- 
pahannock to  Urbana,  and  across  land  to  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad  on  the  York  River; 
mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on  the  railroad 
southwest  of  Manassas. 

If  you  will  give  me  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  following  questions,  I  shall  gladly  yield  my 
plan  to  yours. 

First.  Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly 
larger  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than 
mine? 

Second.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  certain 
by  your  plan  than  mine? 

Third.  Wherein  is  a  victory  more  valuable 
by  your  plan  than  mine? 

Fourth.  In  fact,  would  it  not  be  less  valu- 
able in  this,  that  it  would  break  no  great  line  of 

*  The  plan  of  campaign  as  given  here  has  been  highly  praised 
by  military  critics.  McClellan  would  not  agree  to  this  plan  and 
Lincoln  let  him  have  his  own  way,  an  action  which  brought 
down  bitter  criticism  upon  him. 
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the     enemy's     communications,     while     mine 
would? 

Fifth.     In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  re- 
treat be  more  difficult  by  your  plan  than  mine? 
Yours  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Memorandum   accompanying  Letter   of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  General  McClellan, 
dated  February  3,  1862 

First.  Suppose  the  enemy  should  attack  us  in 
force  before  we  reach  the  Occoquan,  what? 

Second.  Suppose  the  enemy  in  force  shall 
dispute  the  crossing  of  the  Occoquan,  what? 
In  view  of  this,  might  it  not  be  safest  for  us 
to  cross  the  Occoquan  at  Colchester,  rather  than 
at  the  village  of  Occoquan?  This  would  cost 
the  enemy  two  miles  more  of  travel  to  meet  us 
but  would,  on  the  contrary,  leave  us  two  miles 
farther  from  our  ultimate  destination. 

Third.  Suppose  we  reach  Maple  Valley 
without  an  attack,  will  we  not  be  attacked  there 
in  force  by  the  enemy  marching  by  the  several 
roads  from  Manassas;  and  if  so,  what? 

Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon 

Executive  Mansion,    February  3,  1862, 
Dear  William:    Yours  of  January  30th  just 
received.     Do  just  as  you  say  about  the  money 
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matter.  As  you  well  know,  I  have  not  time  to 
write  a  letter  of  respectable  length.  God  bless 
you,  says 

Your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  L.  W.  Powell 

Executive  Mansion,  February  4,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  herewith  return  the  letters 
and  printed  paper  submitted  by  you  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Churchill.  While  I  would 
be  glad  to  oblige  you,  I  cannot  now  interfere 
with  the  case.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Respite  for  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
February  4,  1862 

Abraham  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting: 
Whereas  it  appears  that  at  a  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  southern  district  of  New  York,  held  in  the 
month  of  November,  A.  D.  1861,  Nathaniel  Gor- 
don was  indicted  and  convicted  for  being  en- 
gaged in  the  slave-trade,  and  was  by  the  said 
court  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  by  hanging 
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by  the  neck  on  Friday  the  7th  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  1862; 

And  whereas  a  large  number  of  respectable 
citizens  have  earnestly  besought  me  to  com- 
mute the  said  sentence  of  the  said  Nathaniel 
Gordon  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  life, 
which  application  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  refuse; 

And  whereas  it  has  seemed  to  me  probable 
that  the  unsuccessful  application  made  for  the 
commutation  of  his  sentence  may  have  pre- 
vented the  said  Nathaniel  Gordon  from  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparation  for  the  awful 
change  which  awaits  him: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  granted  and  do  hereby  grant  unto 
him,  the  said  Nathaniel  Gordon,  a  respite  of 
the  above-recited  sentence  until  Friday,  the  21st 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1862,  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  said  day,  when  the  said  sen- 
tence shall  be  executed. 

In  granting  this  respite  it  becomes  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  admonish  the  prisoner  that,  relin- 
quishing all  expectation  of  pardon  by  human 
authority,  he  refer  himself  alone  to  the  mercy 
of  the  common  God  and  Father  of  all  men. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  signed 
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my  name  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
r     „ -I  4th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1862,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United   States 
the  eighty-sixth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President:  W.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Message  to  Congress,  February  4,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
The  third  section  of  the  "Act  further  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  navy,"  approved  De- 
cember 21,  1861,  provides: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  detail  from  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy,  for  the  command  of  squadrons  and  single  ships, 
such  officers  as  he  may  believe  that  the  good  of  the 
service  requires  to  be  thus  placed  In  command;  and 
such  officers  may,  If  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  they  shall  receive  a 
vote  of  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  services  and  gal- 
lantr}'  in  action  against  an  enemy,  be  restored  to  the 
active  list,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  conformity  with  this  law.  Captain  Samuel 
F.  Du  Pont,  of  the  navy,  was  nominated  to  the 
Senate  for  continuance  as  the  flag-officer  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  squadron  which  recently  rendered 
such  important  service  to  the  Union  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 

Believing  that  no  occasion  could  arise  which 
would  more  fully  correspond  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  or  be  more  pregnant  with  happy  in- 
fluence as  an  example,  I  cordially  recommend 
that  Captain  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  receive  a  vote 
of  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services  and  gal- 
lantry displayed  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Walker 
and  Beauregard,  commanding  the  entrance  of 
Port  Royal  harbor,  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1 86 1.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  Senate,  February  7,  1862 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  In  answer 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  5th  instant, 
requesting  a  communication  of  any  recent  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  presentation  of 
American  citizens  to  the  court  of  France,  I 
transmit  a  copy  of  a  despatch  of  the  14th  ultimo 
from  the  United  States  minister  at  Paris  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  of  an  instruction  of  Mr. 
Seward  to  Mr.  Dayton  of  the  3d  instant. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Directions  to  General  Buell 

Washington,   February  9,    1862. 
Major-General  D.  C.  Buell,  Louisville:  The 
President  directs  me  to  say  that  he  has  read 
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your  communication  to  Major-General  G.  B. 
McClellan,  dated  the  ist  and  mailed  the  6th  of 
this  month,  and  he  approves  the  operations  you 
propose  therein,  and  believes,  if  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted, they  cannot  fail.  He  desires  you  and 
Major-General  Halleck  to  cooperate  as  far  as 
possible,  and  says  that  your  two  heads  together 
will  succeed. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Letter  to  Generals  David  Hunter  and  J.  H. 

Lane 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Februan^  lo,  1862. 

Major-General  Hunter  and  Brigadier- 
General  Lane,  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 
My  w4sh  has  been  and  is  to  avail  the  govern- 
ment of  the  services  of  both  General  Hunter  and 
General  Lane,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  per- 
sonally oblige  both.  General  Hunter  is  the 
senior  officer,  and  must  command  w^hen  they 
serve  together;  though  in  so  far  as  he  can  con- 
sistently with  the  public  service  and  his  own 
honor  oblige  General  Lane,  he  will  also  oblige 
me.  If  they  cannot  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. General  Lane  must  report  to  General 
Hunter  for  duty,  according  to  the  rules,  or  de- 
cline the  service. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Message  to  Congress,  February  12,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  special  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Hanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  state 
dues,  which  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  6th 
of  November  last.  In  this  treaty,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  ratified  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  stipulated  that  the 
sums  specified  in  Articles  III  and  IV  to  be  paid 
to  the  Hanoverian  government  shall  be  paid  at 
Berlin  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  seasonable  provi- 
sion be  made  to  enable  the  executive  to  carry 
this  stipulation  into  effect. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Amnesty  to  Political  or  State  Prisoners 

War  Department,  February  14,  1862. 
The  breaking  out  of  a  formidable  insurrection, 
based  on  a  conflict  of  political  ideas,  being  an  event 
without  precedent  in  the  United  States,  was  necessarily 
attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly 
became  bold,  and  treason  astonished  the  world  by 
bringing  at  once  into  the  field  military  forces  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 
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Every  department  of  the  government  was  para- 
lyzed by  treason.  Defection  appeared  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the 
Federal  courts;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils, 
or  land  or  naval  forces;  commanding  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  army  and  in  the  navy  betrayed  the  councils 
or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insurgent 
forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in 
the  post-office  service,  as  well  as  in  the  Territorial 
governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  minis- 
terial officers  in  the  States,  but  even  whole  States, 
rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent  unanimity, 
into  rebellion.  The  capital  was  besieged,  and  its  con- 
nection with  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were 
most  loyal,  political  combinations  and  secret  societies 
were  formed,  furthering  the  work  of  disunion ;  while, 
from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
passions  or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were 
found  furnishing  men,  money,  and  materials  of  war 
and  supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and  naval 
forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy-yards,  ar- 
senals, military  posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another 
were  betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the  insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  pro- 
vided for  the  emergency.  The  municipal  authorities 
were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  machinery 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the 
government,  but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 
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Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  indus- 
triously instigated  by  the  abettors  of  the  insurrection, 
became  imminent,  and  has  only  been  prevented  by  the 
practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most 
perfect  moderation,  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive, 
though  fortunately  not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It 
seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  Federal  Govemp 
ment,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a 
model  worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  has  indeed  the 
ability  to  defend  and  maintain  itself. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable, 
suffered  by  newly  levied  and  inefficient  forces,  dis- 
couraged the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes  to  the  insur- 
gents. Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease, 
and  desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon 
the  question  whether  conscription  had  not  become 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to 
employ  with  energy  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion. He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval 
forces,  unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed 
necessary.  He  directed  measures  to  prevent  the  use 
of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspondence.  He 
subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to 
new  passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade, 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  various  places, 
and  caused  persons  who  were  represented  to  him  as 
being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable 
practices  to  be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
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tary  agencies,  and  detained  in  military  custody;  when 
necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  others  from  such 
practices. 

Examinations  of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and 
some  of  the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged 
from  time  to  time,  under  circumstances  or  upon  con- 
ditions compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the  public 
safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  opinion  has 
occurred.  The  line  between  loyalty  and  disloyalty 
is  plainly  defined;  the  whole  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment is  firm  and  stable;  apprehensions  of  public  dan- 
ger and  facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  di- 
minished with  the  passions  which  prompted  heedless 
persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious 
to  favor  a  return  to  the  normal  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration, as  far  as  regard  for  the  public  welfare  will 
allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  state 
prisoners  now  held  in  military  custody  be  released  on 
their  subscribing  to  a  parole  engaging  them  to  render 
no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discre- 
tion, except  from  the  effect  of  this  order  any  persons 
detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  insurgents,  or 
others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who 
shall  keep  their  parole,  the  President  grants  an  am- 
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nesty  for  any  past  offenses  of  treason  or  disloyalty 
which  they  may  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  military  authorities  alone. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Message  to  Congress,  February  15,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States:  The  third  section  of  the 
"Act  further  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
navy,"  approved  December  21,  1861,  provides: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  detail  from  the  retired  list  of  the 
na\^,  for  the  command  of  squadrons  and  single  ships, 
such  officers  as  he  may  believe  that  the  good  of  the 
service  requires  to  be  thus  placed  in  command;  and 
such  officers  may,  if  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  they  shall  receive  a 
vote  of  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  services  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  against  an  enemy,  be  restored  to  the 
active  list,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  conformity  with  this  law,  Captain  Louis 
M.  Goldsborough,  of  the  navy,  was  nominated 
to  the  Senate  for  continuance  as  flag-officer  in 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  which  recently  rendered  such  impor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Union  in  the  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

Believing  that  no  occasion  could  arise  which 
would  more  fully  correspond  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  or  be  more  pregnant  with  happy  in- 
fluence as  an  example,  I  cordially  recommend 
that  Louis  M.  Goldsborough  receive  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services  and  gallantry 
displayed  in  the  combined  attack  of  the  forces 
commanded  by  him  and  Brigadier-General 
Burnside  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
the  destruction  of  rebel  gunboats  on  the  7th,  8th, 
and  loth  of  February,  1862. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Note  concerning  ''Contrabands,"  February 
15,  1862 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  in  his  discretion  give  Mr.  Pierce 
such  instructions  in  regard  to  Port  Royal  con- 
trabands as  may  seem  judicious. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,   February  16,  1862. 

Major-General  Halleck,  St.  Louts,  Mo.: 
You  have  Fort  Donelson  safe,  unless  Grant 
shall  be  overwhelmed  from  outside;  to  prevent 
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which  latter  will,  I  think,  require  all  the  vigi- 
lance, energy,  and  skill  of  yourself  and  Buell, 
acting  in  full  cooperation. 

Columbus  will  not  get  at  Grant,  but  the  force 
from  Bowling  Green  will.  They  hold  the  rail- 
road from  Bowling  Green  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Fort  Donelson,  with  the  bridge  at  Clarksville 
undisturbed. 

It  is  unsafe  to  rely  that  they  will  not  dare  to 
expose  Nashville  to  Buell.  A  small  part  of 
their  force  can  retire  slowly  toward  Nashville, 
breaking  up  the  railroad  as  they  go,  and  keep 
Buell  out  of  that  city  twenty  days.  Meanwhile 
Nashville  will  be  abundantly  defended  by  forces 
from  all  South  and  perhaps  from  here  at  Ma- 
nassas. 

Could  not  a  cavalry  force  from  General 
Thomas  on  the  Upper  Cumberland  dash  across, 
almost  unresisted,  and  cut  the  railroad  at  or  near 
Knoxville,  Tennessee? 

In  the  midst  of  a  bombardment  at  Fort  Donel- 
son, why  could  not  a  gunboat  run  up  and  destroy 
the  bridge  at  Clarksville?  Our  success  or  fail- 
ure at  Fort  Donelson  is  vastly  important,  and  I 
beg  you  to  put  your  soul  in  the  effort.  I  send  a 
copy  of  this  to  Buell. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Proclamation    concerning    Washington's 
Birthday,  February  19,  1862 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

A  Proclamation 
It  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  assemble  in  their  customary 
places  of  meeting  for  public  solemnities  on  the 
22d  day  of  February  instant,  and  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  by  causing  to  be  read  to  them  his  im- 
mortal farewell  address. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of 
the  United  States,  at  Washington,  the 
19th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
[l.  S.]  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  eighty- 
sixth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President:  W.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Message  to  Congress,  February  25,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  an  instruc- 
tion from  Prince  Gortchacow  to  Mr.  de  Stoeckl, 
the  minister  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Russia  accredited  to  this  government, 
and  of  a  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
latter,  relative  to  the  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  growing  out  of  the  removal  of  certain 
of  our  citizens  from  the  British  mail-steamer 
Trent  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  war-steamer  San  Jacinto. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  February  26,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
In  transmitting  to  Congress  the  accompanying 
copy  of  two  letters,  bearing  date  of  the  14th 
of  February,  1861,  from  his  Majesty  the  Major 
King  of  Siam  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  President's  answer  thereto,  I 
submit  for  their  consideration  the  question  as 
to  the  proper  place  of  deposit  of  the  gifts  re- 
ceived with  the  royal  letters  referred  to. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Executive  Order  No.  2. — In  Relation  to 
State  Prisoners 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  27,  1862. 

It  is  ordered: 

First.  That  a  special  commission  of  two  persons, 
one  of  military  rank  and  the  other  In  civil  life,  be  ai> 
polnted  to  examine  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
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remaining  in  the  military  custody  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  determine  whether  in  view  of  the  pubhc  safety 
and  the  existing  rebellion  they  should  be  discharged, 
or  remain  in  military  custody,  or  be  remitted  to  the 
civil  tribunals  for  trial. 

Second.  That  Major-General  John  A.  Dix,  com- 
manding in  Baltimore,  and  the  Hon.  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  of  New  York,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed, commissioners  for  the  purpose  above  men- 
tioned; and  they  are  authorized  to  examine,  hear,  and 
determine  the  cases  aforesaid  ex  parte  and  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  at  such  times  and  places  as  in  their 
discretion  they  may  appoint,  and  make  full  report  to 
the  War  Department. 

By  order  of  the  President: 

Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Order  relating  to  Commercial  Intercourse, 
February  28,  1862 
Considering  that  the  existing  circumstances 
of  the  country  allows  a  partial  restoration  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants 
of  those  parts  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection  and  the  citizens 
of  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union,  and  exercising 
the  authority  and  discretion  confided  to  me  by 
the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  13,  1861, 
entitled  "An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poses,"  I  hereby  license  and  permit  such  com- 
mercial intercourse  in  all  cases  within  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  have  been  or  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
conducting  and  carrying  on  the  same  on  the  in- 
land waters  and  ways  of  the  United  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  March  3,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  copy  of  a  despatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  minister  resident 
of  the  United  States  at  Lisbon  concerning  re- 
cent measures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
government  of  Portugal  intended  to  encourage 
the  growth  and  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  its  African  possessions. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  3,  1862 

To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States:  I  transmit  herewith  a  communi- 
cation of  the  Secretary  of  War,  inclosing  a  re- 
port of  the  adjutant-general,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  22d  of  January,  1862. 

Abr.\ham  Lincoln. 


;»      //^      .^     //      ^,  / 
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Message  to  Congress,  March  3,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
I  transmit  to  Congress  a  translation  of  an  in- 
struction to  the  minister  of  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy  accredited  to  this  government,  and  a 
copy  of  a  note  to  that  minister  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the 
quesion  arising  out  of  the  capture  and  deten- 
tion of  certain  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
passengers  on  board  the  British  steamer  Trent, 
by  order  of  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United 
States  navy. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Message  to  Congress  recommending  Com- 
pensated Emancipation,  March  6,  1862 

FELLOW-CITIZENS  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives:  I  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution 
by  your  honorable  bodies,  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co- 
operate with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual 
abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State  pecuni- 
ary aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  pri- 
vate, produced  by  such  change  of  system. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
country,  there  is  the  end;  but  if  it  does  com- 
mand such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance 
that  the  States  and  people  immediately  inter- 
ested should  be  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 

'A  similar  resolution  as  the  one  contained  in  this  message 
passed  both  Houses  but  the  South  ignored  it.  Thaddeus  Stevens 
denounced  it  as  "about  the  most  diluted  milk-and-water-gruel 
proposition  ever  given  to  the  American  people."  On  April  i6, 
1862,  Congress  appropriated  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  it.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a 
measure,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
self-preservation.  The  leaders  of  the  existing 
insurrection  entertain  the  hope  that  this  govern- 
ment will  ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  some  part  of  the  disaffected 
region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of 
such  part  will  then  say,  "The  Union  for  which 
we  have  struggled  being  already  gone,  we  now 
choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section."  To 
deprive  them  of  this  hope  substantially  ends  the 
rebellion;  and  the  initiation  of  emancipation 
completely  deprives  them  of  it  as  to  all  the 
States  initiating  it.  The  point  is  not  that  all 
the  States  tolerating  slavery  would  very  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation;  but  that  while 
the  ofifer  is  equally  made  to  all,  the  more  North- 
ern shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to 
the  more  Southern  that  in  no  event  will  the 
former  ever  join  the  latter  in  their  proposed 
confederacy.  I  say  "initiation"  because,  in  my 
judgment,  gradual  and  not  sudden  emancipation 
is  better  for  all.  In  the  mere  financial  or  pe- 
cuniary view,  any  member  of  Congress,  with 
the  census  tables  and  treasury  reports  before 
him,  can  readily  see  for  himself  how  very  soon 
the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  would  pur- 
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chase,  at  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any 
named  State.  Such  a  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government  sets  up  no  claim 
of  a  right  by  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with 
slavery  within  State  limits,  referring,  as  it  does, 
the  absolute  control  of  the  subject  in  each  case 
to  the  State  and  its  people  immediately  inter- 
ested. It  is  proposed  as  a  matter  of  perfectly 
free  choice  with  them. 

In  the  annual  message,  last  December,  I 
thought  fit  to  say,  "The  Union  must  be  pre- 
served, and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must 
be  employed."  I  said  this  not  hastily,  but  delib- 
erately. War  has  been  made,  and  continues  to 
be,  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A 
practical  reacknowledgment  of  the  national  au- 
thority would  render  the  war  unnecessary,  and  it 
would  at  once  cease.  If,  however,  resistance 
continues,  the  war  must  also  continue;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which 
may  attend  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow 
it.  Such  as  may  seem  indispensable,  or  may 
obviously  promise  great  efficiency,  toward  end- 
ing the  struggle,  must  and  will  come. 

The  proposition  now  made,  though  an  offer 
only,  I  hope  it  may  be  esteemed  no  ofifense  to 
ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  ten- 
dered would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States 
and  private  persons  concerned  than  are  the  in- 
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stitution  and  property  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs? 

While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  would  be  merely  initiatory 
and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure,  it  is 
recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  soon 
lead  to  important  practical  results.  In  full 
view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  my  God  and 
to  my  country,  I  earnestly  beg  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Seward 

Executive  Mansion,  March  7,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  Mr.  James  F.  B.  Marshall, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  now  with  me  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Honolulu  commissioner.  It  pains 
me  some  that  this  tilt  for  the  place  of  Colonel 
Baker's  friend  growls  so  fierce  now  the  colonel 
is  no  longer  alive  to  defend  him.  I  presume, 
however,  we  shall  have  no  rest  from  it.  Mr. 
Marshall  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, and  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  California  dele- 
gation also  expect  the  place  for  some  one  of 
their  citizens.  In  self-defense  I  am  disposed  to 
say,  "Make  a  selection  and  send  it  to  me." 
Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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President's  General  War  Order  No.  2 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  i.  That  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  Army  of  the  Potomac  proceed 
forthwith  to  organize  that  part  of  the  said  army 
destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  (in- 
cluding the  reserve,  but  excluding  the  troops  to 
be  left  in  the  fortifications  about  Washington) 
into  four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  accord- 
ing to  seniority  of  rank,  as  follows: 

First  corps  to  consist  of  four  divisions,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  Major-General  1.  McDowell. 
Second  corps  to  consist  of  three  divisions,  and 
to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier-General  E.  V. 
Sumner.  Third  corps  to  consist  of  three  di- 
visions, and  to  be  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  S.  P.  Heintzelman.  Fourth  corps  to 
consist  of  three  divisions,  and  to  be  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  E.  D.  Keyes. 

2.  That  the  divisions  now  commanded  by  the 
officers  above  assigned  to  the  commands  of  army 
corps  shall  be  embraced  in  and  form  part  of 
their  respective  corps. 

3.  The  forces  left  for  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton will  be  placed  in  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  who  shall  also  be 
military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  That   this   order   be   executed   with   such 
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promptness  and  despatch  as  not  to  delay  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

5.  A  fifth  army  corps,  to  be  commanded  by 
Major-General  N.  P.  Banks,  will  be  formed 
from  his  own  and  General  Shield's  (late  Gen- 
eral Lander's)  divisions. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

President's  General  War  Order  No.  3 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1862. 

Ordered,  That  no  change  of  the  base  of  oper- 
ations of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  shall  be 
made  without  leaving  in  and  about  Washington 
such  a  force  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  general-in- 
chief  and  the  commanders  of  all  the  army  corps 
shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (about 
50,000  troops)  of  said  Army  of  the  Potomac 
shall  be  moved  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  oper- 
ations until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  from 
Washington  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be 
freed  from  enemy's  batteries  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give 
express  permission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid  en  route  for 
a  new  base  of  operations  which  may  be  ordered 
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by  the  general-in-chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  shall 
begin  to  move  upon  the  bay  as  early  as  the  i8th 
day  of  March  instant,  and  the  general-in-chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  so  move  as  early  as 
that  day. 

Ordered,  That  the  army  and  navy  cooperate 
in  an  immediate  effort  to  capture  the  enemy's 
batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washing- 
ton and  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Lorenzo  Thomas,  Adjutant-General. 

Instructions  to  General  Buell  concerning 
Commercial  Intercourse 

War  Department,  March  8,  1862. 
Major-General  D.  C.  Buell,  Louisville:  The 
President  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  July  13,  1861,  prohibits  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  States  proclaimed  to 
be  in  rebellion  (which  includes  all  south  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri),  except  under  license 
of  the  President  and  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
By  the  President's  directions  the  secretary  has 
lately  made  rules  and  regulations,  copies  of 
which  are  this  day  sent  by  mail.  The  President 
desires  you  to  enforce  no  rules  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  if  any  such  have  been  made,  that  you 
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will  rescind  them.    Please  acknowledge  receipt 
of  this  instruction. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
[Same  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck.] 

Letter  to  Henry  J.  Raymond 

(Private.) 
Executive  Mansion,  March  9,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  grateful  to  the  New  York 
journals,  and  not  less  so  to  the  "Times"  than  to 
others,  for  their  kind  notices  of  the  late  special 
message  to  Congress. 

Your  paper,  however,  intimates  that  the 
proposition,  though  well  intentioned,  must  fail 
on  the  score  of  expense.  I  do  hope  you  will  re- 
consider this.  Have  you  noticed  the  facts  that 
less  than  one  half  day's  cost  of  this  war  would 
pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at  $400  per 
head — that  eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this  war 
would  pay  for  all  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  at 
the  same  price?  Were  those  States  to  take  the 
step,  do  you  doubt  that  it  would  shorten  the  war 
more  than  eighty-seven  days,  and  thus  be  an 
actual  saving  of  expense? 

Please  look  at  these  things  and  consider 
whether  there  should  not  be  another  article  in 
the  "Times."  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Memorandum  of  an  Interview  between  the 
President  and  some  Border  Slave  State 
Representatives,  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Crisfield 

Dear  Sir:  I  called,  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  ask  you  to  come  to  the  White  House  to- 
morrow morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  bring  such  of 
your  colleagues  as  are  in  town. 

Washington,  March  lo,  1862. 

Yesterday,  on  my  return  from  church,  I  found 
Mr.  Postmaster-General  Blair  in  my  room, 
writing  the  above  note,  which  he  immediately 
suspended,  and  verbally  communicated  the 
President's  invitation,  and  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent's purpose  was  to  have  some  conversation 
with  the  delegations  of  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware,  in  explana- 
tion of  his  message  of  the  6th  instant. 

This  morning  these  delegations,  or  such  of 
them  as  were  in  town,  assembled  at  the  White 
House  at  the  appointed  time,  and  after  some 
little  delay  were  admitted  to  an  audience.  Mr. 
Leary  and  myself  were  the  only  members  from 
Maryland  present,  and,  I  think,  were  the  only 
members  of  the  delegation  at  that  time  in  the 
city.  I  know  that  Mr.  Pearce,  of  the  Senate, 
and  Messrs.  Webster  and  Calvert,  of  the  House, 
were  absent. 

After    the    usual    salutations,    and    we   were 
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seated,  the  President  said,  in  substance,  that  he 
had  invited  us  to  meet  him  to  have  some  conver- 
sation with  us  in  explanation  of  his  message  of 
the  6th;  that  since  he  had  sent  it  in  several  of 
the  gentlemen  then  present  had  visited  him,  but 
had  avoided  any  allusion  to  the  message,  and  he 
therefore  inferred  that  the  import  of  the  message 
had  been  misunderstood,  and  w^as  regarded  as 
inimical  to  the  interests  we  represented;  and  he 
had  resolved  he  would  talk  with  us,  and  disabuse 
our  minds  of  that  erroneous  opinion. 

The  President  then  disclaimed  any  intent  to 
injure  the  interests  or  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
the  slave  States.  On  the  contrary,  his  purpose 
was  to  protect  the  one  and  respect  the  other;  that 
we  were  engaged  in  a  terrible,  wasting,  and 
tedious  war;  immense  armies  were  in  the  field, 
and  must  continue  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts;  that  these  armies  must,  of  necessity,  be 
brought  into  contact  with  slaves  in  the  States 
we  represented  and  in  other  States  as  they  ad- 
vanced; that  slaves  would  come  to  the  camps, 
and  continual  irritation  was  kept  up  ;  that  he  was 
constantly  annoyed  by  conflicting  and  antagonis- 
tic complaints:  on  the  one  side  a  certain  class 
complained  if  the  slave  was  not  protected  by  the 
army;  persons  were  frequently  found  who,  par- 
ticipating in  these  views,  acted  in  a  way  un- 
friendly to  the  slaveholder;  on  the  other  hand, 
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slaveholders  complained  that  their  rights  were 
interfered  with,  their  slaves  induced  to  abscond 
and  protected  within  the  lines;  these  complaints 
were  numerous,  loud,  and  deep;  were  a  serious 
annoyance  to  him  and  embarrassing  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war;  that  it  kept  alive  a  spirit  hostile 
to  the  government  in  the  States  we  represented; 
strengthened  the  hopes  of  the  Confederates  that 
at  some  day  the  border  States  would  unite  with 
them,  and  thus  tend  to  prolong  the  war;  and  he 
was  of  opinion,  if  this  resolution  should  be 
adopted  by  Congress  and  accepted  by  our  States, 
these  causes  of  irritation  and  these  hopes  would 
be  removed,  and  more  would  be  accomplished 
toward  shortening  the  war  than  could  be  hoped 
from  the  greatest  victory  achieved  by  Union 
armies;  that  he  made  this  proposition  in  good 
faith,  and  desired  it  to  be  accepted,  if  at  all, 
voluntarily,  and  in  the  same  patriotic  spirit  in 
which  it  was  made ;  that  emancipation  was  a 
subject  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the 
States,  and  must  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  each 
for  itself;  that  he  did  not  claim  nor  had  this 
government  any  right  to  coerce  them  for  that 
purpose;  that  such  was  no  part  of  his  purpose 
in  making  this  proposition,  and  he  wished  it  to 
be  clearly  understood;  that  he  did  not  expect 
us  there  to  be  prepared  to  give  an  answer,  but  he 
hoped  we  would  take  the  subject  into  serious 
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consideration,  confer  with  one  another,  and  then 
take  such  course  as  we  felt  our  duty  and  the  in- 
terests of  our  constituents  required  of  us. 

Mr.  Noell,  of  Missouri,  said  that  in  his  State 
slavery  was  not  considered  a  permanent  insti- 
tution; that  natural  causes  were  there  in  opera- 
tion which  would  at  no  distant  day  extinguish 
it,  and  he  did  not  think  that  this  proposition  was 
necessary  for  that;  and,  besides  that,  he  and  his 
friends  felt  solicitous  as  to  the  message  on  ac- 
count of  the  dififerent  constructions  which  the 
resolution  and  message  had  received.  The  New 
York  "Tribune"  was  for  it,  and  understood  it 
to  mean  that  we  must  accept  gradual  emancipa- 
tion according  to  the  plan  suggested,  or  get 
something  worse. 

The  President  replied  that  he  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  quarrel  with  the  New  York  "Tribune" 
before  the  right  time;  he  hoped  never  to  have 
to  do  it;  he  would  not  anticipate  events.  In 
respect  to  emancipation  in  Missouri,  he  said 
that  what  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Noell  was 
probably  true,  but  the  operation  of  these  natural 
causes  had  not  prevented  the  irritating  conduct 
to  which  he  had  referred,  or  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  Confederates  that  Missouri  would  at  some 
time  range  herself  alongside  of  them,  which,  in 
his  judgment,  the  passage  of  this  resolution  by 
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Congress  and  its  acceptance  by  Missouri  would 
accomplish. 

Mr.  Crisfield,  of  Maryland,  asked  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  refusal  of  the  State  to  accept 
this  proposal,  and  desired  to  know  if  the  Presi- 
dent looked  to  any  policy  beyond  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  this  scheme. 

The  President  replied  that  he  had  no  designs 
beyond  the  action  of  the  States  on  this  particular 
subject.  He  should  lament  their  refusal  to  ac- 
cept it,  but  he  had  no  designs  beyond  their  re- 
fusal of  it. 

Mr.  Menzies,  of  Kentucky,  inquired  if  the 
President  thought  there  was  any  power  except  in 
the  States  themselves  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of 
emancipation. 

The  President  replied  that  he  thought  there 
could  not  be.  He  then  went  of¥  into  a  course 
of  remarks  not  qualifying  the  foregoing  declara- 
tion nor  material  to  be  repeated  to  a  just  under- 
standing of  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Crisfield  said  he  did  not  think  the  people 
of  Maryland  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  permanent 
institution;  and  he  did  not  know  that  they 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  give  it  up  if  provision 
was  made  to  meet  the  loss  and  they  could  be  rid 
of  the  race;  but  they  did  not  like  to  be  coerced 
into  emancipation,  either  by  the  direct  action  of 
the  government  or  by  indirection,  as  through  the 
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emancipation  of  slaves  in  this  District,  or  the 
confiscation  of  Southern  property  as  now  threat- 
ened; and  he  thought  before  they  would  consent 
to  consider  this  proposition  they  would  require 
to  be  informed  on  these  points. 

The  President  replied  that,  unless  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  act  of  God  or  the  Confederate 
armies,  he  should  occupy  that  house  for  three 
years;  and  as  long  as  he  remained  there  Mary- 
land had  nothing  to  fear  either  for  her  institu- 
tions or  her  interests  on  the  points  referred  to. 

Mr.  Crisfield  immediately  added :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  what  you  now  say  could  be  heard  by 
the  people  of  Maryland,  they  would  consider 
your  proposition  with  a  much  better  feeling  than 
I  fear  without  it  they  will  be  inclined  to  do. 

The  President:  That  (meaning  a  publication 
of  what  he  said)  will  not  do;  it  would  force  me 
into  a  quarrel  before  the  proper  time;  and, 
again  intimating,  as  he  had  before  done,  that  a 
quarrel  with  the  "Greeley  faction"  was  impend- 
ing, he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  it  be- 
fore the  proper  time,  nor  at  all  if  it  could  be 
avoided. 

Governor  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  then  asked 
him  respecting  the  constitutionality  of  his 
scheme. 

The  President  replied:  As  you  may  suppose, 
I  have  considered  that;  and  the  proposition  now 
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submitted  does  not  encounter  any  constitutional 
difficulty.  It  proposes  simply  to  cooperate  with 
any  State  by  giving  such  State  pecuniary  aid; 
and  he  thought  that  the  resolution,  as  proposed 
by  him,  would  be  considered  rather  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sentiment  than  as  involving  any 
constitutional  question. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Missouri,  thought  that  if  this 
proposition  was  adopted  at  all,  it  should  be  by  the 
votes  of  the  free  States,  and  come  as  a  proposition 
from  them  to  the  slave  States,  affording  them  an 
inducement  to  put  aside  this  subject  of  discord; 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  members 
representing  slaveholding  constituencies  should 
declare  at  once,  and  in  advance  of  any  proposi- 
tion to  them,  for  the  emancipation  of  slavery. 

The  President  said  he  saw  and  felt  the  force 
of  the  objection;  it  was  a  fearful  responsibility, 
and  every  gentleman  must  do  as  he  thought  best; 
that  he  did  not  know  how  this  scheme  was  re- 
ceived by  the  members  from  the  free  States; 
some  of  them  had  spoken  to  him  and  received 
it  kindly;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  as 
reserved  and  chary  as  we  had  been,  and  he  could 
not  tell  how  they  would  vote.  And  in  reply  to 
some  expression  of  Mr.  Hall  as  to  his  own  opin- 
ion regarding  slavery,  he  said  he  did  not  pretend 
to  disguise  his  antislavery  feeling;  that  he 
thought  it  was  wrong,  and  should  continue  to 
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think  so ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  we  had 
to  deal  with  now.  Slavery  existed,  and  that,  too, 
as  well  by  the  act  of  the  North  as  of  the  South; 
and  in  any  scheme  to  get  rid  of  it,  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South  was  morally  bound  to  do  its 
full  and  equal  share.  He  thought  the  institution 
wrong  and  ought  never  to  have  existed;  but  yet 
he  recognized  the  rights  of  property  which  had 
grown  out  of  it,  and  would  respect  those  rights 
as  fully  as  similar  rights  in  any  other  property; 
that  property  can  exist,  and  does  legally  exist. 
He  thought  such  a  law  wrong,  but  the  rights  of 
property  resulting  must  be  respected;  he  would 
get  rid  of  the  odius  law,  not  by  violating  the 
right,  but  by  encouraging  the  proposition  and 
offering  inducements  to  give  it  up. 

Here  the  interview,  so  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned,  terminated  by  Mr.  Crittenden's  as- 
suring the  President  that,  whatever  might  be  our 
final  action,  we  all  thought  him  solely  moved  by 
a  high  patriotism  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
happiness  and  glory  of  his  country;  and  with 
that  conviction  we  should  consider  respectfully 
the  important  suggestions  he  had  made. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  current  war 
news,  we  retired,  and  I  immediately  proceeded 
to  my  room  and  wrote  out  this  paper. 

J.  W.  Crisfield. 

We  were  present  at  the  interview  described 
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in  the  foregoing  paper  of  Mr.  Crisfield,  and  we 
certify  that  the  substance  of  what  passed  on  the 
occasion  is  in  this  paper  faithfully  and  fully 
given. 

J.  W.  Menzies, 
J.  J.  Crittenden, 
R.  Mallory. 

March  lo,  1862. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Chase 

Executive  Mansion,  March  10,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  Thomas  H.  Campbell,  bearer 
of  this,  has  several  times  been  our  auditor  of 
State,  and  I  personally  know  him  to  be  an  honest 
man,  of  thorough  business  capacity.  He  is  here 
now  to  do  something  in  adjusting  the  accounts 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  growing  out 
of  the  war.  He  is  thoroughly  disinterested,  not 
even  receiving  pay  for  what  he  does.  No  man 
can  be  more  safely  trusted.  I  beg  you  to  afiford 
him  all  proper  facilities,  with  perfect  assurance 
that  no  confidence  reposed  in  him  will  be  abused. 
Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Telegram  to  General  Buell 

Washington,  March  10,  1862. 
General  D.  C.  Buell:    The  evidence  is  very 
strong  that  the  enemy  in  front  of  us  here  is 
breaking  up  and  moving  ofif.     General  McClel- 
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Ian  is  after  him.  Some  part  of  the  force  may  be 
destined  to  meet  you.  Look  out  and  be  pre- 
pared. I  telegraphed  Halleck,  asking  him  to 
assist  you  if  needed. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Instructions  to  Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Navy 

Navy  Department,  March  lo,  1862.  10.27  a.m. 
Captain  G.  V.  Fox,  Fort  Monroe:  It  is  di- 
rected by  the  President  that  the  Monitor  be  not 
too  much  exposed,  and  that  in  no  event  shall  any 
attempt  be  made  to  proceed  with  her  unattended 
to  Norfolk.  If  vessels  can  be  procured  and 
loaded  with  stone  and  sunk  in  the  channel,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  done.  San  Jacinto 
and  Dacotah  have  sailed  from  Boston  for  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  and  the  Sabine  in  tow  of  Baltic,  and  a 
tug  from  New  York.  Gunboats  will  be  ordered 
forthwith.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  detain  the 
Minnesota  until  other  vessels  arrive? 

Gideon  Welles. 

President's  Special  War  Order  No.  3 

Executive  Mansion,  March  ii,  1862. 
Major-General  McClellan  having  personally 
taken  the  field  as  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  until  otherwise  ordered  he  is  relieved 
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from  the  command  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments, he  retaining  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  Potomac. 

Ordered  further,  that  the  two  departments 
now  under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals 
Halleck  and  Hunter,  together  with  so  much  of 
that  under  General  Buell  as  lies  west  of  a  north 
and  south  line  indefinitely  drawn  through  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  be  consolidated  and  designated  the 
Department  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  until 
otherwise  ordered  Major-General  Halleck  have 
command  of  said  department. 

Ordered  also,  that  the  country  west  of  the 
Department  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Mississippi  be  a  military  depart- 
ment to  be  called  the  Mountain  Department,  and 
that  the  same  be  commanded  by  Major-General 
Fremont. 

That  all  the  commanders  of  departments,  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order  by  them  respectively, 
report  severally  and  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  that  prompt,  full,  and  frequent  reports 
will  be  expected  of  all  and  each  of  them. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Message  to  the  Senate,  March  12,  1862 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:  In  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nth   instant,   requesting  a  "copy  of   any  cor- 
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respondence  on  the  records  or  files  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  regard  to  railway  systems 
in  Europe,"  I  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  papers  by  which  it  was 
accompanied. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

*Endorsement  on  an  Application  for  a  Posi- 
tion IN  THE  N.  Y.  Custom  House,  March 

13,  1862 

I  do  not  remember  Curtis  H.  Hall,  the  writer 
of  the  within;  but  Daniel  E.  Ruckel,  mentioned, 
was  a  dear  friend  of  mine;  and  any  favor  done 
a  member  of  his  family  would  be  appreciated 
by  me.  A.  Lincoln. 
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Letter  to  James  A.  McDougall 

Executive  Mansion,  March  14,  1862. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  As  to  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  plan  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion with  compensation,  proposed  in 
the  late  message,  please  allow  me  one  or  two 
brief  suggestions. 

Less  than  one  half  day's  cost  of  this  war  would 
pay  for  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware  at  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head. 

Thus,  all  the  slaves  in  Delaware 

by  the  census  of  i860,  are.  .  .         i>798 

400 


Cost  of  the  slaves $719,200 

One  day's  cost  of  the  war 2,000,000 

Again,  less  than  eighty-seven  days'  cost  of  this 
war  would,  at  the  same  price,  pay  for  all  in 
Delaware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri. 

Thus,  slaves  in  Delaware   i»798 

"  Maryland 87,188 

"  "  District  of  Columbia .  3,181 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Wood  Engraving  from  Original  Photograph  taken 

in  Springfield,  1861.     Said  to  be  his  First 

Photograph  taken  ivith  a  beard. 
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Thus,  slaves  in  Kentucky 225,490 

*'  *'  Missouri 1 14,965 


432,622 
400 


Cost  of  slaves $173,048,800 

Elghty-Scven  days'  cost  of  the  war  174,000,000 

Do  you  doubt  that  taking  the  initiatory  steps 
on  the  part  of  those  States  and  this  District 
would  shorten  the  war  more  than  eighty-seven 
days,  and  thus  be  an  actual  saving  of  expense? 

A  word  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  incurring 
the  expense.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  State  de- 
vises and  adopts  a  system  by  which  the  institu- 
tion absolutely  ceases  therein  by  a  named  day — 
say  January  i,  1882.  Then  let  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  such  a  State  by  the  United  States  be  as- 
certained by  taking  from  the  census  of  i860  the 
number  of  slaves  within  the  State,  and  multiply- 
ing that  number  by  four  hundred — the  United 
States  to  pay  such  sums  to  the  State  in  twenty 
equal  annual  installments,  in  six  per  cent,  bonds 
of  the  United  States. 

The  sum  thus  given,  as  to  time  and  manner, 
I  think,  would  not  be  half  as  onerous  as  would 
be  an  equal  sum  raised  now  for  the  indefinite 
prosecution    of  the  war;  but  of  this  you    can 
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judge  as  well  as  I.    I  inclose  a  census  table  for 
your  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  March  14,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
I  submit  to  Congress  the  accompanying  copy  of 
a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Danish  charge  d'affaires,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  concerning  the  case  of  the  bark 
Jargen  Lorentzen,  a  Danish  vessel  seized  on  her 
voyage  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Havana  by  the 
United  States  ship  Morning  Light,  and  subse- 
quently released.  I  recommend  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  award  of  the  referees. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Stanton 

Executive  Mansion,  March  15,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  It  is  represented  to  me  that 
Messrs.  Hedden  and  Hoey  had  a  contract  with 
the  government,  closed  on  the  26th  of  October 
last,  to  deliver  fifty  thousand  arms  by  the  15th 
of  the  then  next  January — that  within  the  time 
they  delivered  twenty-eight  thousand,  which 
were  accepted  and  paid  for;  that  not  on  time,  but 
ten  days  after  time,  they  were  ready  and  offered 
to  deliver  the  remaining  twenty-two  thousand, 
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which  were  refused  simply  on  the  question  of 
time. 

If  this  statement  be  true  and  these  men  acted 
in  good  faith,  I  think  they  should  not  be  ruined 
by  the  transaction,  but  that  the  guns  should  be 
accepted  and  paid  for.  Of  course,  I  understand 
the  principle  of  strict  law  would  not  oblige  the 
government  to  take  them,  even  if  it  were  an 
individual. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  Secretary  Seward 

Executive  Mansion,  March  15,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  of  your  note 
saying  "recent  despatches  from  him"  [Dryer  at 
Honolulu]  "are  able,  judicious,  and  loyal,"  and 
that  if  I  agree  we  will  leave  him  there.  I  am 
glad  to  agree  so  long  as  the  public  interest  does 
not  seem  to  require  his  removal. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 

Letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Boyd  Tobey 

Executive  Mansion,  March  19,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  A  domestic  affliction,  of  which 
doubtless  you  are  informed,  has  delayed  me  so 
long  in  making  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
kind  and  appropriate  letter  signed  on  behalf  and 
by  direction  of  a  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  New  England,  held 
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at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  8th  of  second 
month,  1862,  by  Samuel  Boyce,  clerk,  and  pre- 
sented to  me  by  yourself  and  associates. 

Engaged  as  I  am  in  a  great  war,  I  fear  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  world  to  understand  how 
fully  I  appreciate  the  principles  of  peace  incul- 
cated in  this  letter  and  everywhere  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

Grateful  to  the  good  people  you  represent  for 
the  prayers  in  behalf  of  our  common  country,  I 
look  forward  hopefully  to  an  early  end  of  war 
and  return  to  peace.    Your  obliged  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Message  to  Congress,  March  20,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
The  third  section  of  the  "Act  further  to  promote 
the  efficiency  of  the  navy,"  approved  December 
21,  1861,  provides: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  detail  from  the  retired  list  of  the 
navy  for  the  command  of  squadrons  and  single  ships 
such  officers  as  he  may  believe  that  the  good  of  the 
service  requires  to  be  thus  placed  in  command;  and 
such  officers  may,  if  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  they  shall  receive  a 
vote  of  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  services  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  against  an  enemy,  be  restored  to  the 
active  list,  and  not  otherwise. 
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In  conformity  with  this  law,  Captain  Samuel 
F.  Du  Pont,  of  the  navy,  was  nominated  to  the 
Senate  for  continuance  as  the  flag-officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  which  recently  rendered 
such  important  service  to  the  Union  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida. 

Believing  that  no  occasion  could  arise  which 
would  more  fully  correspond  with  the  intention 
of  the  law,  or  be  more  pregnant  with  happy  in- 
fluence as  an  example,  I  cordially  recommend 
that  Captain  Samuel  F.  Du  Pont  receive  a  vote 
of  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  services  and  gal- 
lantry displayed  in  the  capture,  since  the  21st  of 
December,  1861,  of  various  points  on  the  coasts 
of  Georgia  and  Florida,  particularly  Brunswick, 
Cumberland  Island  and  Sound,  Amelia  Island, 
the  towns  of  St.  Mary's,  St.  Augustine,  Jackson- 
ville, and  Fernandina. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Despatch  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Washington,  March  21,  1862. 
Major-General  Halleck,  St.  Louts,  Missouri: 
Please    suspend    the    order    sending    General 
Denver  to  Kansas  until  you  hear  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  or  myself. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Message  to  Congress,  March  26,  1862 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 
I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  communication  of  the 
2 1  St  of  December  last,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Nevada,  and  commend  to  the  particular  at- 
tention of  Congress  those  parts  of  it  which  show 
that  further  legislation  is  desirable  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  in  that  quarter. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  General  G.  B.  McClellan 

Executive  AL^xsion,  March  21,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  This  morning  I  felt  con- 
strained to  order  Blenker's  division  to  Fremont, 
and  I  write  this  to  assure  you  I  did  so  with  great 
pain,  understanding  that  you  would  wish  it 
otherwise.  If  you  could  know  the  full  pressure 
of  the  case,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  jus- 
tify it,  even  beyond  a  mere  acknowledgment 
that  the  commander-in-chief  may  order  what  he 
pleases.  Yours  very  truly, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Instruction  to  Secretary  Stanton 

Executive  Mansion,  April  3,  1862. 
The  Secretary  of  War  will  order  that  one  or 
the  other  of  the  corps  of  General  McDowell 
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and  General  Sumner  remain  in  front  of  Wash- 
ington until  further  orders  from  the  department, 
to  operate  at  or  in  the  direction  of  Manassas 
Junction,  or  otherwise,  as  occasion  may  require; 
that  the  other  corps  not  so  ordered  to  remain 
go  forward  to  General  McClellan  as  speedily 
as  possible;  that  General  McClellan  commence 
his  forward  movements  from  his  new  base  at 
once,  and  that  such  incidental  modifications  as 
the  foregoing  may  render  proper  be  also  made. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Letter  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Executive  Mansion,  April  3,  1862. 
Major-General  Halleck  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Colonel  James  A.  Barrett,  with  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment now  at  St.  Louis,  wishes  to  be  ordered  to 
New  Mexico.  Let  him  go  if,  in  your  discretion, 
you  think  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. A.  Lincoln. 

Telegram  to  General  H.  W.  Halleck 

Executive  Mansion,  April  4,  1862. 
Major-General  Halleck,  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 
I  am  sorry  to  learn  that,  after  all.  General 
Denver  has  gone  to  Kansas.  Cannot  General 
Davis  go  there?  There  is  a  hard  pressure  on  me 
in  this  matter. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  5,  1862 

To  the  House  of  Representatives :  In  com- 
pliance with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  yesterday,  requesting  any  in- 
formation which  may  have  been  received  at  the 
Department  of  State  showing  the  system  of 
revenue  and  finance  now  existing  in  any  foreign 
country,  I  transmit  a  copy  of  a  recent  despatch 
from  Mr.  Pike,  the  United  States  minister  at 
The  Hague.  This  is  understood  to  be  the  only 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  re- 
cently received  which  has  not  been  made  public. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Telegram  to  General  McClellan 

Washington,  April  6,  1862.  8  p.m. 
General  G.  B.  McClellan:  Yours  of  1 1  A.  M. 
to-day  received.  Secretary  of  War  informs  me 
that  the  forwarding  of  transportation,  ammuni- 
tion, and  Woodbury's  brigade,  under  your 
orders,  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  interfered  with. 
You  now  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  troops 
with  you,  independent  of  General  Wool's  com- 
mand. I  think  you  better  break  the  enemy's 
line  from  Yorktown  to  Warwick  River  at  once. 
This  will  probably  use  time  as  advantageously 
as  you  can.  A.  LINCOLN,  President. 


